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PREFACE 


Most works upon bibliography endeavor to teach their 
readers to become bibliographers. This book does not. To 
this aim, commendable though it may be, it devotes but one 
sentence -- the last. 

It does attempt to show the reader the uses to which he 
may put the art of analytical bibliography, if he masters it. 
It does attempt to show him the unsuspected mystery and 
excitement that may lurk behind type and paper, evidence 
which read aright may even give the lie to the words that 
the type has printed upon the paper. This book does endeav- 
or to show the reader why he should wish to possess that 
art of the analytical bibliographer. 

This book is a revision of four lectures which I gave at 
the University of Liverpool, the University of Leeds andthe 
University of Manchester during the winter of 1952. I de- 
sire to thank those who made these lectures possible: F.C. 
Francis, Keeper of Printed Books of the British Museum, 
(who made the initial arrangements); Kenneth Muir, Profes- 
sor of English and Kenneth Povey, Librarian, University of 
Liverpool; Bonamy Dobrée, Professor of English and B.S. 
Page, University of Leeds; and Dr. Moses Tyson, Librarian, 
University of Manchester. | 

I am grateful to my colleagues at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library for their advice and encouragement and particular- 
ly to Dr. Giles E. Dawson, Curator of Books and Manuscripts, 
Dr. Paul S. Dunkin, Head Cataloguer, Dr. Charlton Hinman, 
former Fellow, Dr. R.C. Bald, former Fellow, now Professor 
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of English, University of Chicago and, above all, to Miss 
Betty Jo Hanna, Registrar of the library, each of whom read 
all or part of my manuscript, before or after it was deliv- 
ered as lectures, and gave me advice and suggestions of 
great value. 

Needless to say I alone am responsible for any errors 
or omissions in this book. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


Washington, D.C. 
September, 1957 
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THE MEANING OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ie ibe ite, 


ab 


The subject of this series of essays is "The Uses of 
Bibliography. ..." Perhaps I had best begin by designa- 
ting the particular meaning of the much-used word "bib- 
liography" I shall treat. 

Originally, "bibliography" meant simply "the writing 
of books"; in 1755 the word was so defined in Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary of the English Language. But gradually it has 
assumed a wide range of meanings until in library classi- 
fications such various subjects as printing, palaeography, 
bookbinding, typewriting, short-hand, cryptography, library 
science and bookselling have been included under it. 

In the more strict use of the term, however, there are 
two widely accepted meanings of the word "bibliography": 


l. Enumerative bibliography 
2. Critical, analytical or material bibliography 


Enumerative bibliography is the widely known form of 
bibliography. It has many types. Lists of books and arti- 
cles by an author or about a particular subject are the two 
best known kinds of enumerative bibliography. But there 
are many others. To name but a few with an example of 
each: 


Books published within The Cumulative Book Index 
certain periods of time 


Books published in a Madan, Oxford Books 
city, country or other 
locality 
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Books published in 
specific languages 


Books available to read- 
ers in a single library 


Books available to read- 


ers in an entire country 


Books intended for cer- 
tain classes of readers 


Books recommended to 
be read 


Schyns, 1500 Modern 
Chinese Novels and Plays 


The General Catalogue 
of the British Museum 


The Union Catalogue in 
the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Children's Catalogue, 
compiled by Giles, Cook 


and West 


Books for You, issued 


by the National Council 


of Teachers of English. 


Books recommended not 
to be read 


Index Librorum Prohibitorum 
of the Catholic Church 


Books sold at auction 
within certain periods of 
time 


Book Prices Current 


All these are specimens of the almost infinite varieties of 
enumerative bibliographies. They vary from rough lists of 
recommended reading, dictated by a teacher to a student, 
to exhaustive and scholarly works attempting to list and to 
evaluate every book or article ever published in a language 
upon a specific subject as, for example, Galland's An His- 
torical... Bibliography...of Cryptography. A bibliography, 
on the other hand, may attempt to include material about 
every important subject. Besterman did this in his three 
weighty volumes, A World Bibliography of Bibliographies. 

The most used type of enumerative bibliography is a 
short list of recommended books, usually recent and easily 
available ones, treating a specific subject such as those 
found at the end of an encyclopedia article, for example, 
those in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. An enumerative 
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bibliography, again, may be confined to the mere listing of 
a vast number of books by author, as is the Catalogue Gén- 
éral of the Bibliotheque Nationale or it may analyze in mi- 
nute detail the contents of a few hundred volumes as does 
Dr. E. G. Swen's Virginia Historical Index. 

The enumerative and the analytical bibliographers do 
not differ essentially in the kind of book that they handle 
--that is, with regard to age, pecuniary value and rarity. 
The reader who uses enumerative bibliographies, to be 
sure, often seeks the latest material on his subject, and, 
for obvious reasons, the analytical bibliographer tends to 
study old, rare, and expensive books. Nevertheless, he may, 
if there is a problem involved in them, study recently print- 
ed and inexpensive volumes just as readily. On the other 
hand, the enumerative bibliographer may list books that are 
rare because of their method of publication, as did John 
Martin in his Bibliographical Catalogue of Privately Printed 
Books, or books certain to be rare because of the materials 
used in their manufacture, as did Joseph B. B. Praet when 
he made an extensive bibliography of books printed on vel- 
lum. Like A. R. Coms and A. Sparke, who compiled A Bib- 
liography of Unfinished Books, the enumerative bibliograph- 
er can make a list of those works which were not published 
as they were planned by their author. 

But the enumerative bibliographer can go yet farther, 
venturing into a field of rarity into which the analytical bib- 
liographer can hardly penetrate. He can describe books 
which no longer exist. In fact, the lost book is a fruitful 
field for the enumerative bibliographer: witness, Professor 
C.J.Sisson's Lost Plays of Shakespeare's Age, a biblio- 
graphical work, though not strictly a bibliography. 

Finally the enumerative bibliographer may go to the ul- 
timate limit of rarity. It is possible for him to make a bib- 
liography which enumerates books that have never come 
into existence. By this I do not mean such a fascinating 
list of imaginary unique books, as that which in 1840 R. H. G. 
Chalon made in an auction catalogue of the collection of an 
equally imaginary Comte de Fortsas, a famous hoax which 
deceived famous bookmen of both France and England and 
brought them trooping to a little French town to buy these 
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imaginary treasures. 1 | mean sucha bibliography as this: 
Both Milton and. Dryden planned an epic on King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. Each abandoned his 
plan before writing his epic. Were there other poets who 


did the same? A Bibliography of Epics on Arthurian and 
Similar Themes Planned but not Written by English Poets 


would no doubt be a feasible enumerative bibliography. And 
it might well be of value to researchers in the field of the 
Arthurian legend. 

When, however, we take up the bibliography of books 
which never existed, we place enumerative bibliography in 
the greatest possible contrast with analytical or material 
bibliography. A book viewed in one way is a collection of 
ideas expressed in words. These words are made perma- 
nent by being written and are usually multiplied greatly 
by the aid of machinery when the manuscript is printed. 

The enumerative bibliographer is primarily interested 
in the book as an intellectual entity, created by an author 
--or,to state it in another way--as an organized collec- 
tion of ideas. The enumerative bibliographer is interested 
in the fact that these ideas have been reduced to writing 
and to print only because these processes have made the 
ideas permanent and available to the reader. 

The analytical bibliographer views the book from the 
opposite aspect--to him the book is primarily a material 
entity or artifact, a series of written or printed leaves, 
produced in a definite time and place by men who probably 
earn their livelihood by producing books. Unless the book 
is an original manuscript of its author, it has been copied 
from a manuscript or from another printed book. This 
copying may have been performed once or many times. 
And each time, in all probability, intentionally or otherwise, 
something was added to and something was subtracted from 
the original text. This study of the transmission of the text 
is one of the analytical bibliographer's most important 
tasks and to this end he studies the mechanical and other 
means by which the text is transmitted. 

In but a few bibliographies, to be sure, is there a com- 
plete and absolute separation of the two aspects of the 
book, its ideas, and its physical form. But, broadly speaking, 
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we may define enumerative bibliography as primarily con- 
cerned with the ideas in books and with their circulation 
among men. And we may define analytical or critical or 
material bibliography as that primarily concerned with 
books as the physical vehicles in which those ideas are 
contained, preserved, and made available for circulation. 

It is unfortunate, as almost all bibliographers will ad- 
mit, that the same word should be used to express two such 
distinctly different ideas, especially as another word with 
the same meaning, "bibliology", has been in the English 
language for at least a century and a half. Both enumera- 
tive and analytical bibliographers agree that "bibliology" 
would be an excellent word for the other school to adopt, 
and by leaving "bibliography" for their own exclusive use, 
thus end the present unfortunate confusion of meaning. 

Of these two forms of bibliography only the enumera- 
tive form can be considered well known to students. These 
find enumerative bibliographies indispensable to their 
studies and research. All use them except students of 
those subjects upon which nothing has been written. And 
such subjects--and the students of them--are few. 

The appeal of analytical bibliography is less general. 
Analytical bibliography, in the first place, can be of ser- 
vice only in the study of those subjects in which there is 
involved at least an element of the historical. An enumer- 
ative bibliography, again can be used--though not always 
to the greatest purpose--without instruction in its use. 
But almost any work of analytical bibliography requires 
some background of bibliographical knowledge on the part 
of the student before it can be consulted with profit. 

Analytical bibliographers all too frequently, also, have 
failed to make their works readily understandable to non- 
bibliographers. Yet it seems to me that only when the 
non-bibliographer is able to make the maximum use of a 
work of either enumerative or of analytical bibliography 
in his study of a subject can bibliography serve a serious 
purpose. Bibliography, in my opinion, is an ancillary sci- 
ence. It serves its true function when it is an efficient 
tool to solve problems in history, literature or some like 
subject. 
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Unfortunately, there has grown up, especially in the 
United States, a belief (or at least an assertion of a be- 
lief) that analytical bibliography is a subject of value for 
its own sake. Worse still, there has grown up a tendency 
to emphasize its recondite features and to argue that 
“bibliography is a subject upon which bibliographers write 
for bibliographers". The most noticeable expression of 
this attitude is the increasing use of abstruse language 
and of esoteric symbols supposedly like the language and 
symbols of the natural sciences, designed to render the 
meaning of the bibliographer more precise and more suc- 
cinct, but certainly making his meaning more difficult for 
the non-bibliographer to comprehend. 

Whether by the use of these symbols clarity and brevi- 
ty has actually been attained is still a matter of consider- 
able debate. It has been pointed out that the saving of 
space by the use of such symbols is often more apparent 
than real and that a statement of facts in plain English 
can be clear both to the trained bibliographer and to the 
ordinary student. This also can save the student who is 
merely interested in the facts about a book, the trouble of 
translating these symbols and the far greater effort of 
learning them. 

As a result, many literary scholars and historians have 
come to regard the typical analytical bibliographer as the 
pursuer of a hobby, fortunately harmless. His chief aim, 
it seems to them, is to discover points in books which en- 
able astute booksellers to sell to wealthy book-collectors 
at high prices those books which are of no possible inter- 
est to anyone except to other wealthy book collectors. 

But analytical bibliography is not so recondite a sub- 
ject that a student of literature or history will find the 
learning of its rudiments a formidable task. Also--and 
this is the main point of these essays--the study of the 
physical book by means of analytical bibliography has uses 
that no student of literature or of history or of the histor- 
ical aspects of any other subject can safely neglect. This 
may be demonstrated by observing a number of problems 
which might have resisted other methods of solution that 
were solved by applying to them the methods of critical 
or analytical bibliography. 
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What sort of problems, then, can analytical bibliography 
help us to solve? The list is a large one but one subject 
is so primary that almost all others proceed from it. 

Analytical bibliography enables us to trace the history 
of the use of inanimate substances to convey human 
thought by recording sounds or by representing them by 
means of graphic symbols (as by the alphabet) or by 
pictures or representations. 

This is rather a large definition. In actual practice, 
however, an analytical bibliographer seldom deals with a 
phonograph record, a wire or a tape recording, a dicta- 
phone record or the sound track of a talking cinema, al- 
though the historian of the future will no doubt make great 
use of these preservations of the sound and intonations of 
the human voice. Think of the advantage which the histor- 
ian of 2055 will have when he studies the speeches of Hit- 
ler and Roosevelt over the historian of today who studies 
with but slight help of these aids the speeches of Lenin 
and Wilson! The bibliographer of the future will be com- 
pelled to determine the relation of a speech of a twentieth 
century statesman as it appears on a tape recorder or 
sound track with the same speech as it appears in the 
newspapers and later in the statesman's conventionally 
published complete works. 

If we were to discover an Elizabethan stenographer's 
notebook, it would put an end to a long dispute as to whether 
Elizabethan and Jacobean plays were pirated by means of 
stenography as Thomas Heywood said that his plays were. 3 
But stenographer's note books have seldom been preserved 
to serve as a source of any text, though many books have 
been dictated to stenographers. And, although if the blind 
Milton were living in the 20th century, he might well, in- 
stead of taxing his memory and dictating large chunks of 
his Paradise Lost, have at his leisure and convenience 
punched out the epic on paper held in a Braille guide or 
slate, I have never known any bibliographer to be com- 
pelled to deal with this form of graphic communication. 

Indeed, although the bibliographer of tomorrow may be 
compelled to examine a rich, even alarming, variety of 
materials, today for practical purposes he seldom con- 
siders documents produced by other means than by the 
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pen, the typewriter and the printing press. 

The typewriter is now the favorite implement for pro- 
ducing the copy for the printing press and in textual stud- 
ies of modern authors such copy often exists and must be 
studied. 

The typewriter, in fact, is beginning to play a new role: 
The electric typewriter with its multiple-breadth letters 
and spaces can produce a text which with its even mar- 
gins and its pleasing appearance is beginning to rival the 
text produced by the linotype or monotype. Used as copy 
for various photolithographic processes, the electric type- 
writer is becoming a rival to the various composing ma- 
chines. Indeed, during the compositors' strike in Chicago 
during 1948 and 1949, it succeeded well in its part in turn- 
ing out the bulky newspapers of that city (the Chicago Tri- 
bune often has daily editions of 128 large pages--five times 
that size on Sundays). So well did the typewriter and lith- 
ograph plate succeed that compositors, union officials, 
printing executives and manufacturers of composing ma- 
chines of all sorts have become greatly alarmed. 

The typewriter, however, though its products will doubt- 
less prove of wide interest to the bibliographer of the next 
century, concerns today only those bibliographers who deal 
with recently produced literary or historical documents, 
simply because a practical typewriter was not invented 
until the 1870's and the typewriter did not come into wide- 
spread business and personal use arte near the end of the 
19th century. 

The pen, that simple, ancient, inexpensive implement, 
that is so free from mechanical intricacies that it tells us 
much about the writer's identity, his health and even his 
emotional state, has produced over a term of centuries 
much of the material with which the bibliographer has to 
deal. A bibliographer cannot, for example, safely study a 
sixteenth century printed book unless he knows something 
about the handwriting of the period of the manuscript, which 
served as copy for it. Given this knowledge, on the other 
hand, he may be able from the printed text to reconstruct 
with a tolerable degreé of accuracy the manuscript from 
which this printed book was copied and to determine with 
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a high degree of probability what the author actually wrote. 

Nevertheless, the hand-written book is seldom the pri- 
mary concern of the bibliographer. Unless both manu- 
scripts and printed books form part of the descent of a 
text, the bibliographer usually leaves the study of manu- 
scripts to the expert in that field, the palaeographer. 

This leaves us with printing. And this process is so 
important to the bibliographer that somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 99.44 per-cent (to use a figure dear to 
the American advertiser) of the material he studies are 
products of the printing press. Although early printed 
books may be scarce, they are more often available for 
study than are manuscripts which are unique. The great 
majority of literary manuscripts, again, were destroyed 
after they had served as copy for printed books, so that, 
for most authors after the invention of printing, the texts 
nearest to the author's original are in the form of printed 
books. Indeed, with a great improvement in clarity and 
with but a trifling loss in accuracy, we may rephrase our 
statement of the first use of bibliography and say that the 
most important thing which analytical bibliography can do 
is to enable us to trace the history of printing. 

The history of printing is valuable for two reasons. 
Printing is, first of all, a valuable part of the cultural his- 
tory of mankind. Perhaps next to those great primitive 
inventions, such as the use of fire, the ax, the lever, the 
boat, the wheel, and of writing--the pictograph and the al- 
phabet--printing--the application of machinery to the art 
of making inanimate substances convey human thought-- 
is the most important discovery ever made by man. 

It constituted a milestone in industrial, as well as in 
intellectual history, for the invention of printing by means 
of moveable type was the forerunner of Eli Whitney or 
whoever is to be regarded as the inventor of mass-pro- 
duction. For printing, even in the fifteenth century, as to- 
day, was a true example of mass production. It involved 
the manufacture by machinery of identical or nearly iden- 
tical parts (the printed sheets). These identical parts 
were then assembled together in an invariable order to 
form copies of books. 
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The discovery and the progress of the art of printing 
(and its allied arts of paper making, type-founding, ink- 
making and the like) play an important part in our history 
because for half a millenium they have touched our daily 
lives. This was just as true when the printing press, driv- 
en by human muscle, turned out editions of three hundred 
copies as it is now when the late Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick, thus graphically described the enormous quantity of 
newsprint in one day's issue of the Chicago Tribune which 
he edited and published. (I quote from an address of Col- 
onel McCormick on October 10, 1946): 


If all of last Sunday's Chicago Tribunes were 
stacked on top of each other, as you see them on the 
newsstands, they would extend more than ten miles 
into the stratosphere, a solid monument of paper one 
hundred and twenty-eight times taller than the Tri- 
bune Tower. 

You could not get there in a conventional airplane. 
The top copy of the Tribune would be fifty-three 
thousand feet above the surface of the earth. This 
is far beyond the servicable ceiling of even the new- 
est four motored airliners. 


The study of the art of printing is of value also because 
it gives us a valuable insight into other matters. Printing 
is an industrial process, essentially a simple one. It con- 
sists of the arranging of pieces of cast metal of almost 
uniform size into a proper order, and locking them into a 
frame or chase--so that they will maintain their position 
--next, repeatedly thinly coating the arranged type with 
ink and, finally, repeatedly bringing the inked type into 
contact with successive sheets of paper. But like most 
industrial operations, the details of this simple process 
were constantly improved, and printers were compelled 
by the force of competition to adopt these changes. In con- 
sequence, fifteenth century books just as much as twenti- 
eth century automobiles show the signs of constant im- 
provement or, at least, of difference. And printers quickly 
lost their skills for doing things they once did with ease, 
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as recently as five or six years before. 

Besides this, a printer works with the equipment at his 
disposal. This wears, becomes damaged and is eventually 
replaced. A printing shop is manned by workmen with dif- 
fering habits and skills. These men improve or retrograde 
in their skills as time goes on. In consequence, a book is 
printed with the practises in use at the time. It is printed 
with the equipment owned by the shop in which it is pro- 
duced at the time and with the skills of the workmen then 
employed there. 

And, of what values--you may well ask--are these 
quite obvious facts to the student of literature and history? 

There are many. The facts mean, for example, one 
printed book is produced very much as is another printed 
book of the same time and especially as is one from the 
same printing establishment. By studying the peculiari- 
ties of the printing of a book along with the books printed 
by the same press at nearly the same time we can often 
discover their meanings--sometimes with surprising re- 
sults. 

A book may claim on its title-page to have been printed 
at a certain time, by a certain shop, or at a certain city. 

A study of the history of printing sometimes reveals that 
it is utterly unlike other books printed at the time or at 
the place named in the title-page. We can reject that 
statement given in the book, then, and look for the true 
time and place of the printing. The result is usually in- 
teresting and is often important. 

Again, the printer of a book may not be named. Often 
it is desirable to know who he is. A book produced by a 
printer who usually printed an author's works is likely, 
for example, to be authorized and therefore its text is apt 
to be reliable. If neither the name of the author or his 
usual printer appear on the title-page, but his usual print- 
er's type printed the volume, there would be good reason 
to believe that the author desired to have this edition ap- 
pear surreptitiously. But the fact that an author's usual 
printer printed the book would be no reason to conclude 
that the author had actually written it. 

Often for other reasons it is desirable to discover a 
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book's printer. By finding the types, marks and ornaments 
in nearly the same condition of wear and damage in other 
books, the identity of the printers can often be ascertained. 

By following much the same method the date of an un- 
dated book can be determined. 

All these facts can be ascertained because each printed 
book is an item in the history of printing and the history 
of printing follows the usual course of that of any industry. 

Again, sometimes for various reasons--ranging from 
a patriotic desire to deceive a national enemy to a sordid 
passion for gain in personal income--persons have misrep- 
resented the dates, places of printing and the printers and 
the publishers of books. But a study of the history of print- 
ing usually reveals, despite all the care which the forger 
takes to make a book appear different from what it really 
is, that it is not what it is represented to be. For with the 
printing industry operating with certain machinery, ma- 
terials, and workmen with certain habits at a given year, 
the forger who attempts to make the time or place appear 
different from what it really is almost invariably commits 
an anachronism--the paper, the type or a typographical 
habit of 1955 will almost invariably turn up in a book made 
to appear to have been printed in 1935, or 1855 or 1455 des- 
pite all the forger's care. 

What then are the uses of analytical bibliography to the 
student of history and literature beside the primary one 
of enabling him to learn more of the history of printing? 

It can help him to date undated or falsely dated books 
and to find the printer and consequently the place of print- 
ing of books which do not contain these items of informa- 
tion. 

It can help him to determine details of the printing of 
a book, often giving him an insight into the author's inten- 
tions. 

It can help him to determine misstatements as to edi- 
tions--a practice even of usually reliable authors and pub- 
lishers. 

It can help him to determine forgeries of books, and to 
recognize sophistications which often destroy the value of 
a copy of a book for safe scholarly use. 
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It can be of great value to him in textual criticism and 
in the editing of a text. By it he can often separate what 
the author wrote from what compositors or proof-readers 
added. 

It can enable the student to describe a copy of a book 
with such essential details that another student can usually 
determine whether a copy of the book to which he has ac- 
cess belongs to the same or to another edition. 

I shall close this essay by giving an example which I 
believe will show how badly a person without bibliograph- 
ical knowledge can be misled even by someone who makes 
no effort to deceive him. I give it as an example of how 
unsafe it is for a student of literature or of history to ven- 
ture forth without at least a rudimentary knowledge of an- 
alytical bibliography. I call this incident 

THE CASE OF THE "FIRST ENGLISH NEWSPAPER". 

Once upon a time--it was in the spring of 1743 to be 
more definite--there were two very respectable English 
gentlemen. One was a young university graduate of twen- 
ty-three years, the son of the Chief Justice and former 
Lord Chancellor. His name was Philip Yorke, later to 
succeed his father as the second Earl of Hardwick. He 
was to become one of the first trustees of the British 
Museum. The other gentleman was fifteen years older. 
The Reverend Thomas Birch, aged thirty-eight, was a pro- 
tegé of the Hardwick family. He was soon to become a 
Doctor of Divinity, the Secretary of the Royal Society, the 
great historian of that society and the author and editor 
of many books. 

These two gentlemen along with nine others and one 
lady had just completed a very interesting intellectual 
game. Each imagined that he was a spy in the pay of the 
king of Persia writing letters describing the events of the 
Peloponnesian War. Such a game was an interesting and 
instructive one: each had to imagine himself back in Ath- 
ens between 431 and 404 B.C. He had to search the con- 
temporary records in order to see exactly how a man 
would think, act, speak and write at that time. And finally, 
he had to cast his thoughts and knowledge into authentic- 
sounding letters. In all, it was a fascinating task. The 
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piece of historical fiction which they produced was entit- 
led The Athenian Letters. It was printed in London from 
1741 to 1743 by James Bellenham in an edition of twelve 
copies in four volumes. 

This piece was much admired in the narrow circle in 
which it circulated. Indeed, this early piece of historical 
fiction was repeatedly reprinted (after the printers had 
managed to get hold of a copy) and it was twice translated 
into French. 

Philip Yorke was so pleased with this work that he de- 
cided upon another work of historical fiction. "Suppose 
that a newspaper had been printed in 1588, the year of the 
Spanish Armada", he asked himself, "what sort of news 
would it contain?'' He began reading both source and sec- 
ondary material dealing with the period of the Armada. 
But he probably had no early English newspapers to use 
as models; he drew his concept of a sixteenth century 
newspaper, in all probability, from eighteenth century, or, 
at best, from late seventeenth century models. Yorke early 
communicated with the more mature Birch and the two 
men worked together on the project. They used an antique 
spelling of their own--not, however, too far removed from 
the true Elizabethan system--although they used the apos- 
trophe for the genitive case--a sure give-away that their 
newspaper was not printed until long after 1588. And they 
made no effort to imitate Elizabethan type and typography, 
although Yorke told Birch to try to have the printer use as 
antique-appearing a paper as he could obtain. 

The newspaper was entitled, ''The English Mercurie. 
Published by Authoritie. For the Prevention of False Re- 
portes. Imprinted at London by Christopher Barker, her 
Highness's Printer". It consisted of five numbers (50-54) 
covering the peak-interest events from July 23 to Novem- 
ber 24,1588. The English Mercurie in typical eighteenth 
century fashion described the preparations of the Armada, 
the arming of England, the comments of the young James 
VI of Scotland on the events, the foreign news from the Con- 
tinent and finally the glorious victory. It even announced the 
publication of some imaginary books, which the 18thcentury 
and the 20thcentury reader both might well enjoy reading. 
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Yorke and Birch corresponded over the project and 
corrected manuscripts and proofs. They had the same 
leading London printer, James Bettleman, who had printed 
The Athenian Letters, print the numbers (one sheet toa 
number) in an edition of four or five copies. Yorke dis- 
tributed two or three of these to some friends who no doubt 
chuckled over the future earl's cleverness, and promptly 
threw them away. It is hard to conceive of a more inno- 
cent venture into scholarship. 

‘Birch, however, kept a set of the Mercuries. He filed 
them away with the manuscripts of the correspondence 
regarding them and probably dismissed them from his 
mind. 

But after a busy literary life, Birch died in 1766. To 
the British Museum he left £500 for the truly laudable 
purpose of increasing the salaries of certain members of 
its staff, and his library including the Mercuries together 
with the manuscripts concerning them in his own and 
- Yorke's handwriting. In the British Museum these reposed 
evidently undisturbed for nearly forty years. 

Then a young antiquarian, George Chalmers, discovered 
them and, although he could not fail to note the close simi- 
larity between the Mercuries and eighteenth century news- 
papers, he accepted them as authentic sixteenth century 
productions. 

We would like to blame this error on his lack of the 
most elementary knowledge of bibliography. But it arose, 
above all, because Chalmers was probably a man of amaz- 
ing naiveté; he later accepted as Shakespeare's the famous 
Ireland forgeries. Also, Chalmer's critical faculties (such 
as he had) were warped by his patriotic fervour. England 
was facing revolutionary France and Chalmers, who op- 
posed revolutionary ideas of any sort, saw in his discov- 
ery supposed proof that England had anticipated France 
in the establishment of a newspaper by more than forty 
years. 

Chalmers at this time was writing a Life of Thomas 
Ruddiman (1794) and because the subject of his biography 
had published a newspaper, he dragged into his book a his- 
tory of the English newspaper in order that he might 
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announce his discovery of The English Mercurie. 4 
Chalmers' discovery was quickly accepted by others. 
Apparently no one took the trouble to look at the originals. 

Hardly had Chalmers published his book before in the 
January, 1794 issue of The Gentleman's Magazine (LXIV, 
22), Nichols printed an announcement of the discovery of 
The English Mercurie. And he repeated it in the second 
edition of his Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (1812-1816). Soon the statement was repeated by 
Isaac D'Israeli in his Curiosities of Literature which 
went through many editions. 

Quickly the popular authors copied the statement of 
well-recognized writers. And encyclopedias and diction- 
aries included, without question, the statement that The 
English Mercurie of 1588 was the first English newspaper. 
Nor were careful scholars hesitant to accept it. Thomas 
Wright in his Queen Elizabeth and her Times published in 
1838 accepted it without question and such a standard ref- 
erence book as C.H. Timperley's Dictionary of Printers 
and Printing, (London, 1839), still much consulted and high- 
ly regarded, contains the story, inviting the popular writer 
to retell it and to keep the legend alive. 

But later, in 1839, the Superintendent of the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, Thomas Watts, examined the 
Mercuries apparently for the first time since Chalmers. 
And he discovered--as it was easy enough to do--that 
these newspapers were not printed in 1588 but much later. 
He summarized these facts in a Letter. ..on the Reputed 
Earliest English Newspaper on November 16,1849. He 
was quickly joined by Sir Henry Ellis, the Principal Li- 
brarian of the British Museum, who identified the authors. 

Despite the fact that the future earl and Dr. Birch had 
made no attempt to disguise the typography of the Mer- 
curies and although Dr. Birch had left to the British Mu- 
seum not only the unique extant copies of them but the 
original manuscript corrections as well, the English Mer- 
curie was denounced as a forgery and Yorke was compared 
to Chatterton. 

These unjustified denunciations of the work and its in- 
nocent authors did not stop the acceptance of the documents 
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as originals by popular writers. And, indeed, so reputable 
a scholar as Agnes Strickland accepted them at their face 
value in the 1864 edition of her Queens of England. D'Is- 
raeli's Curiosities continued to carry it for more than a 
century. The editor of The Mariners' Mirror, published 
by the Society for Nautical Research considered them au- 
thentic as late as 1911. And although over a century has 
elapsed since Watts and Ellis called attention to the true 
nature of The English Mercurie, I have little doubt that 
the statement that the first English newspaper was pub- 
lished in 1588 is still being copied and circulated by pop- 
ular writers. 9 

This incident is an amazing example of how, because 
of his lack of even the most elementary knowledge of the 
history of printing, a man failed to recognize that a docu- 
ment was nearly two centuries later than it purported to 
be. This was in spite of the fact that the makers of the mis- 
dated document made no real efforts at deception. Yet be- 
cause it was erroneously accepted as genuine, errors were 
accepted as fact in both literary and political history. But 
most of such documents have been made by forgers using 
all their energy and their skill to deceive. 
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In my first essay, I expressed an opinion that the basic 
task of the bibliographer is to study the methods by which 
material substances are utilized to convey and preserve 
human thought. I then presented reasons to conclude that, 
although the means by which human thought can be circu- 
lated and preserved for the future are various and are in- 
creasing rapidly in number, there is one method which has 
been used so long and its products are so enormous in 
quantity that it dominates the attention of present day bib- 
liographers to the virtual exclusion of all other methods. 
That method is, of course, printing. Printing, however, has 
to be considered in connection with auxiliary crafts. These 
include paper-making (the most important), type-founding, 
wood engraving and other arts, and in connection with the 
methods of distributing printed materials--publishing, 
bookselling, news vending and the like. 

To be sure, the student of literature and history does 
not need a thorough knowledge of the art and history of 
printing to be able to use material bibliography as a tool 
in his work. He requires rather an elementary acquaint- 
ance with it plus a more detailed knowledge of certain as- 
pects of the craft, depending on the kind of materials with 
which he is working and the time of their printing. 

In general, the study of printing, and of the making of 
books, is important for two reasons: 

Printing is itself a social instrument of such great im- 
portance that adequately to study any modern period of 
history and literature it is necessary to know how at that 
time this efficient means of circulating ideas operated. 

A knowledge of printing and allied processes in use at 
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a particular time helps the historian and literary student 
to ascertain the authenticity of his sources and enables 
him better to interpret them. 

First of all, we must hold constantly in mind that print- 
ing is an industry and that, unlike most other industries, 
from its very beginning it employed the methods of mass- 
production. Since its invention it has manufactured by 
machinery identical parts--printed sheets--which are 
then assembled into a product--books. It early introduced 
the division of labor. Even in the fifteenth century it em- 
ployed at least four groups of craftsmen: the compositor, 
the proof-reader, the pressman, and (inside or outside the 
printing shop) the bookbinder. 

Printing is a highly competitive industry, ever seeking 
to cut costs and to speed production. And when an inven- 
tion which improves this process is adopted in one plant, 
other printing establishments are presented with the al- 
ternative of adopting it, or of going out of business. In 
consequence, there are few years in which a printing plant 
operates under exactly the same conditions that it did dur- 
ing the previous year. 

Again, the printing process is basically a quite simple 
operation. It is divided roughly into two main steps: 

1. The proper arrangement of nearly uniform 
pieces of metal; 
2. The bringing of these pieces of metal, inked, 
repeatedly into proper contact with succes- 
sive sheets of paper. 
The composition (the first step) costs roughly the same 
whether one or many copies are printed from the arranged 
type. The presswork (the second step), after the press is 
made ready for printing, costs roughly the same to run 
off each copy whether the copies run off are many or few. 
In other words, the heavy costs of printing an edition are 
incurred before a single copy of a book is produced. Con- 
sequently, the printer finds that as the number of copies 
in an edition increases, the unit cost decreases. 

Also, the printing industry tends to employ a skilled, 
intelligent body of workers, jealous of their rights but 
more willing than are members of most crafts to admit 
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improved, labor-saving machinery into their shops. Their 
wages constitute the main costs of the product they pro- 
duce. The only other large cost in the manufacture of a 
piece of printing is the surface on which the printing is 
impressed--that is, paper. And paper, needless to say, 
has a history intimately bound up with printing. 

The product of the printer's art is easily shipped and 
stored, so that, except for certain language difficulties, 
given a free and unregulated market, one printing plant 
could now compete with any other shop almost anywhere 
in the world. 

But a free and unregulated market is seldom permitted 
the printer. Governments seldom desire to have the ve- 
hicles of ideas shipped into their countries uninspected. 
Consequently tariffs on newly printed books, and other 
governmental regulations have tended to keep each count- 
ry dependent on its own presses while copyrights have 
tended to fix the costs of newly published books according 
to the economist's law of the monopoly price. 

Now let us look at some obvious social implications of 
these briefly sketched facts. Because of the industrial 
conditions under which it operates, printing tends to find 
its maximum profits in the manufacture of as large a num- 
ber of copies to an edition as the potential market can ab- 
sorb. 

The printing press, once a crude adaptation of a wine 
or cheese press, has undergone in over 500 years thou- 
sands of improvements so that today a modern high speed 
rotary press is capable, I am told, of more revolutions 
per minute than is a machine gun. The soft metal of fif- 
teenth century type has been similarly improved over the 
centuries: we now have stereotype plates electroplated 
with steel and rendered almost indestructible by use. And 
composition, long a hand operation, has, in the last cen- 
tury, shown the most rapid strides of all operations. The 
linotype and the stereotype machines are being driven 
faster and faster. Experimentally, electronically produced 
operations are being substituted for older ones. And it 
seems quite likely that. within a very few years photo- 
electric cells will be applied to an author's typewritten 
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manuscript and that they will set the author's book into 
type without the aid of human eyes. 

The history of the printing surface is every bit as in- 
teresting as that of the printing process. During the mid- 
dle ages the people of Europe relied upon vellum for their 
writing surface. For about a thousand years, the makers 
of books were compelled to rely upon animal skins, a by- 
product of the food supply and a material urgently needed 
for clothing and other uses. Given all the good will in the 
world, therefore, it would have been impossible to have 
circulated books widely among the people during the high 
middle ages. The costs, not only pecuniary but social, 
would have rendered this impossible. 

When in the 12th century, the manufacture of paper was 
introduced into Europe from the east, books immediately 
became cheaper and easier to produce, reading became 
more prevalent and education (which is surely as depend- 
ent upon the use of books quite as much as the use of books 
is dependent upon education) began to flourish. Perhaps 
the Renaissance would have come to a Europe dependent 
solely on expensive vellum, but it would have certainly 
spread more slowly and would have penetrated less deep- 
ly than it did into the lives and minds of the people with 
the aid of the cheaper and more abundant paper. 

Paper was originally made from rags, a by-product of 
the clothing supply. Its introduction made the invention 
of printing practicable. Not only could it be produced 
more cheaply and more abundantly, but it has the advan- 
tage of being absorbent and is therefore well suited to the 
printing press. The combination of paper, a substance 
made from waste, and printing, a machine process, made 
books much cheaper and more plentiful. It made possible 
such a movement as the Reformation; an attempt to make 
the Bible accessible to every man, one of the major ideals 
of the Reformation, would have been impossible before 
1440. 

But books still remained expensive by our standards. 
The press improved but it improved slowly. Not until 
about 1812 was steam applied to it. Power was also ap- 
plied to the making of paper and means were discovered 
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for utilizing cheaper and cheaper grades of rags. Still 
writing and printing papers remained dependent upon 
cloth and worn clothing. Then in 1861 the American Civil 
War cut off the principal supply of cotton from England. 
This in turn stopped the looms of Manchester, and made 
the people continue wearing their old clothing. As they 
could not sell these clothes for rags, this rigidly reduced 
the supply of paper. Luckily, means of utilizing esparto 
grass for paper- making was perfected that year. And, 
not many years later, a practical means of using wood 
pulp for the same purpose was discovered. Stereotyping, 
reinvented before 1820, made possible the use of easily 
stored plates to print successive runs of editions and thus 
made reprints cheaper. Yet,a century ago, a new copy of 
a Victorian novel cost thirty shillings retail, or, to trans- 
fer it into more tangible values, the cost of forty-five 
pounds of ordinary cuts of beef steak. A thirty shilling 
novel was usually sold to subscription libraries but even 
a reprint cost a purchaser five shillings, or the price of 
seven pounds of beef steak. 

Today with modern improvements in our printing the 
economic law that the unit cost per volume runs in in- 
verse ratio to the number of copies produced in an edi- 
tion is showing up in startling ways. The Penguin Library 
is an excellent example of how cheaply books can be pro- 
duced in large editions in the twentieth century. American 
examples are even more amazing. When a customer en- 
ters an American drug store, he is confronted with sev- 
eral stands of books, many of them reprints from their 
original plates of books which have proved their salability 
by selling well at higher prices. They usually deal with 
those perennially interesting topics--sex and murder-- 
but some excellent titles--Homer, Shakespeare, a good 
dictionary, a 000k of etiquette, a manual of child care,a 
guide to the learning of Hebrew and the like--may be scat- 
tered among them, intended for those readers who desire 
to improve themselves. They are printed on surprisingly 
good paper and bound in a plastic-coated, tough paper, 
board. For the book which he selects, the customer hands 
the clerk 35 cents. He then proceeds to the soda fountain 
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of the same drug store and pays 40 cents for a ham sand- 
wich (a thin slice of ham, and a leaf of lettuce between 

two slices of bread) and then leaves a 10 cent tip. In other 
words, a new, attractive, royalty-paying, 400-page book 
may cost the purchaser at the same store 42 percent less 
than the cost of a thin slice of ham and two pieces of but- 
tered bread! Or, employing our previous standard of com- 
parison, this book costs as much as one half pound of 
rumpsteak! This is the miracle of modern printing. 

But now for a moment let us consider what this means 
to the author of a book. Six centuries ago an author com- 
posed a book, then often wrote out a fair copy of it on pa- 
per, employed a rubricator for a few pence to ornament 
the manuscript, and a binder for a few pence more tobind 
it. Then he presented this manuscript to the man or wom- 
an to whom he had dedicated the book. The author was 
almost the sole producer of the book, physically as well 
as intellectually, and he looked for his entire reward to 
the patron to whom he had dedicated it. Today, before an 
author can hope to reap any profit from his book or even 
to have it appear before any public, he must convince a 
publisher that it will please some thousands of prospec- 
tive purchasers. A book which might well please a few 
readers will have but a small chance of being read even 
by them. 

This transition from the paying audience of one, to the 
paying audience of many has been gradual. As it has pro- 
gressed it has had a direct influence upon literature. In 
the 18th century a poor university undergraduate could 
go to a local print-shop with a batch of what seems to us 
today dull poems, as did for example, William Dodd in 
1747-50, at Cambridge, and induce the proprietor to print 
them as a pamphlet. And these, in many instances, sold 
so well that a similar volume appeared during the next 
vacation. But a volume of poems by an undergraduate of 
a modern university, unsubsidized, would, I fear, receive 
a cold welcome by any local book-publisher. What chance 
would a contemporary American poet have to support him- 
self by having his poems printed and then selling them in 
person by subscription? But an elderly former engineer 
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of the Folger Shakespeare Library tells of seeing, when 

a boy, Walt Whitman laden with two market baskets filled 

with the latest edition of his Leaves of Grass which Whit- 
man had brought over from Camden, New Jersey, to deliv- 
er to subscribers in Philadelphia. 

No literary critic, therefore, can successfully explain 
why literary tastes have changed over the years without 
carefully considering the new and different groups to whom 
the improved printing techniques have made it financially 
profitable for the publisher to attempt to sell his books. 
Were these new readers interested in good poetry, such 
as that for which the smaller reading public of a century 
ago paid good money to obtain? If they had been, our 
books would be far different than those now offered to the 
public. But they were not, so the high-speed presses could 
run off with equal ease, books which the new readers de- 
sired at lower prices and in quantities which made their 
manufacture profitable. Publishers selected with zeal, 
for their own profits depended on their selections, manu- 
scripts which would appeal to these readers. And authors 
--for their livelihoods depended on it--turned out manu- 
scripts which would suit the publishers. 

These brief, and fairly obvious details, then, are in de- 
fense of my thesis that a bibliographer's prime concern 
is with the history of printing, partly because this history 
of printing is of value for its own sake--the printing in- 
dustry bears a connection so vital to intellectual and so- 
cial life that neither the history nor the literature of any 
civilized group can be adequately understood without a 
knowledge of the history of printing, the craft which plays 
so large a role in circulating ideas among it. 

But how do we study printing so that we may understand 
it? To study the history of printing we have three quite 
distinct types of evidence: external evidence, internal evi- 
dence and bibliographical evidence. 

External evidence includes the official records of a 
printer's city or state and of his guild. It is apt to include 
such matters as the licensing of a printer, his admission 
into a guild, such as the Stationers Company of London, 
the licensing of books by civil or ecclesiastical censor, 
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the granting of copyright, the advertising of books, the 
governmental setting of prices, the regulations govern- 
ing the industry to which the printer either conformed 

or was punished for disobeying, and its taxes. Another 
form of external evidence is the notes which purchasers 
add to their copies. We are able, for example, to date 
the first printed Bible--popularly but incorrectly called 
"the Gutenberg Bible"! 4_-_fairly well because a purchas- 
er living in Paris noted the date when the rubrication and 
binding of his copy was completed. The Civil War tracts 
are dated with a high degree of accuracy because a Lon- 
don bookseller, George Thomason, bought a large number 
of them immediately after publication and noted on each 
of the pamphlets the day on which he purchased it. 

Internal evidence, the next type of evidence, is normal- 
ly accurate. A printer, when engaged in legitimate activi- 
ties, has usually found it to his interest to place his cor- 
rect name and address, and those of the publisher of the 
book, together with the correct date of its publication on 
the book's title page or colophon--that is in a notice at 
the end, used in older books. The reason is obvious. The 
title-page guides prospective purchasers who desire to 
purchase a copy of the book for themselves to its printer 
or publisher who has them for sale. 

But even the title-page cannot always be relied upon. 
Printers have been known, especially during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when reprinting a book to copy 
out of pure carelessness its title-page including the name 
of the original printer and the original date of publication 
without a change. To take a stranger case: Christopher 
Valdarfer, a Milanese printer, in 1474 appended to one of 
his books a colophon phrased in such elegant Latin verse 
that the readers were charmed by it. Soon after, these 
verses appeared at the end of books printed by other 
printers in other towns. Some of them were unchanged 
and proclaim that the book was printed by Christopher 
Valdarfer at Milan. 

Sometimes, too, the dates printed in a book are in er- 
ror: it was easy for an "x" or a "v" or an "i" to drop out 
of the type for a date, as in all probability occurred in 
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the first book to be printed at Oxford; it is dated in its 
colophon 1468 but the next book printed in Oxford is dated 
1479 and the types of the two books show that the second 
book was printed soom after the first book. 

But the misstatements by printers are not always the 
result of carelessness. Early in the sixteenth century, 
the printers of Lyons wished to profit from the excellent 
reputation of Aldus Manutius, a learned printer of Venice, 
who produced editions much sought after for their beauty 
and correctness. They reprinted many of his books, in- 
cluding the title page or colophons, and sold them as gen- 
uine products of the Aldine Press. But the Lyonnese print- 
ers were paid back later in the sixteenth century. The 
printers of Geneva, a stronghold of Calvinism, soon found 
that any book naming their city in its imprint was likely 
to be seized by the Inquisition on suspicion of heresy. 
Book dealers out of fear soon refused to buy any book 
which purported to be printed in Geneva, even though it 
were an edition of the classics or some other equally in- 
nocuous work. Genevan printers, therefore, began to place 
the names of other towns in the imprints of their books. 
And they especially preferred that of Lyons. They even 
obtained the permission of Henri IV for their justifiable 
deception. 

Printers of slow selling books--the first edition of 
Milton's Paradise Lost is the best known of these8--have 
cancelled the original title-pages and printed new ones to 
lead the purchaser to believe that his publication was 
more recent than it was. Printers have frequently also 
changed the title and dropped the author to make the de- 
ception of a new date more effective. 

Sometimes, however, a printer may try to make a book 
appear to have been printed earlier than it was. Usually 
this is to circumvent a law forbidding the reprinting of a 
book by dating the reprint as the original and represent- 
ing on the title-page that the original printer produced it. 

And, as we shall see, there have been various other 
motives which have led the printers of books to falsify the 
information given on the title-pages of their books. 

The third type of evidence, and one which often enables 
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us to correct the errors and misstatements in the book 
itself is the bibliographical evidence. This evidence is 
based on the fact that a book is a product of an industry. 
Seldom can a printer afford to print a book, even one fraud- 
ulently produced, and then throw away the type by which 
he printed it. Again, as a book is being printed, its types 
and ornaments become worn and damaged. When a book 
is printed, a printer usually uses again at least some of 
the type which he employed in printing his previous book, 
but this type when he begins the second book is a little 
more worn than it was when he began the first book. It 

is possible, then, after a student of typography has col- 
lected all the books printed by a printer--or even a con- 
siderable number of them--to trace the history of that 
printer's work. Even if the printer has failed to date a 
large portion of his books, it is usually possible, by follow- 
ing the simple rule that a book with an ornament undam- 
aged was printed before a book with the same ornament 
damaged, to arrange the books in the order of their print- 
ing and to assign dates to those books which were undated 
or misdated. Again, for various reasons printers some- 
times fail to put their names on their books. Indeed, in 
the fifteenth century a few printers never put their names 
upon any of their books. One printer who flourished in 
Strasburg from 1481 to 1502 is named by bibliographers 
from his first dated book, ''The Printer of the 1483 Jor- 
danus de Quedlinberg. "9 He printed at least one hundred 
books, many of them large and sumptuous ones. We know 
much about his preferences both typographical and liter- 
ary. We can trace the history of his press in detail. But 
we can only guess at his name. 

The earlier the period in which a book is printed, the 
easier it is in general to find by bibliographical evidence 
when, where and by whom the book was printed. In the 
fifteenth century, most printers cast their own type and 
each printer had distinctive types. A number of biblio- 
graphers beginning with Henry Bradshaw of the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge worked out a scheme of classifying the 
types of these fifteenth century books. The most brilliant 
of these was Robert Proctor of the British Museum, who 
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had an uncanny memory for types--he could remember 
them the way a politician can remember the faces of vot- 
ers. He died young in 1903, but his work was ably con- 
tinued by Alfred W. Pollard and other compilers of the 


Catalogue of XVth Century Books in the British Museum 
and the types were systematically indexed by Haebler in 


his Typenrepertorium der Wiegendrucke (1905-1924). 

By means of these guides it is usually fairly easy to 
assign a fifteenth century book to its printer even though 
the printer did not place his name on the title-page or in 
the colophon, or even though, like the admirers of Valdar- 
fer's poetical colophon, they thoughtlessly put another 
printer's name there. 

Before the sixteenth century was well under way, how- 
ever, specialization developed in the printing industry so 
that type-founders began making identical types for many 
printers. But it still was not too difficult to identify the 
printer of a book. Types became damaged with wear, and 
a damaged ornamental initial letter, a tail-piece or a bor- 
der used in a book signed by its printer is apt to turn up 
in a book to which the printer did not put his name and 
very likely did not want others to know that he had any- 
thing to do with it. 

Sometimes one printer desired to print books to which 
another printer had rights and to avert Suspicion imitated 
the initials and other ornaments. Thomas Creed, for ex- 
ample, imitated the initials of George Eld, another London 
printer, even to copying carefully the dents and cracks in 
the woodcut ornaments when he wanted to make an unau- 
thorized reprint.of George Wither's Abuses Stripped and 
Whipped in 1613. 10 Less happy in their attempts at de- 
ception were the printers of Lyons who along with the 
name of Aldus Manutius of Venice placed on the title-page 
an imitation of his famous printer's mark, the dolphin and 
the anchor.. They made, as Aldus called to the attention 
of prospective buyers of their books, the dolphin on the 
printer's mark face in the opposite direction to that which 
it did on the original printer's mark. 

Because harder metals have been substituted for wood 
and soft metals, defective ornaments are now seldom used 
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in printing. The improvement of the organization of type- 
founding companies has resulted in practically all the 
printing establishments of a country obtaining their type 
from the same foundries, depriving the bibliographer of 
modern books of important clues. 

Standardization of practice, too, has made more diffi- 
cult the identification of the work of individual printing 
establishments. Yet in spite of all these difficulties, it 
is often possible, given enough time and energy, to deter- 
mine at what establishment a book was printed even today. 

There is a case which strikingly illustrates many of 
the principles discussed here. It is a case involving a 
skilled forger, himself a bibliographer of distinction, and 
two young bibliographers of rare gifts. It is of especial 
value in that it shows how a knowledge of printing is es- 
sential in establishing the authenticity of modern printed 
documents as well as that of older works. I shall call it 

THE CASE OF THOMAS J. WISE 

Twenty-five years ago I went to London for the first 
time. Naturally as soon as I could do so, I went to a meet- 
ing of the Bibliographical Society. After shaking hands 
with the two secretaries of the society, A. W. Pollard and 
R. B. McKerrow, I looked over the room for any member 
of the society whom I might know. I recognized no one, so 
I proceeded to do what any Chicagoan might have been ex- 
pected to do. I had had some articles published in The 
Library, the official journal of the society; so I had rea- 
son to hope that my name might be known to the members. 
I saw near me a well-dressed, elderly but colorless indi- 
vidual, who appeared to be the very essence of Victorian 
respectability. I went up to him and said, in my best North- 
Side Chicago accent, '"'I'm Willoughby of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago". His reply was brief but to the point: 
"Indeed". 

There were a number of more interesting appearing 
bibliographers that afternoon in the rooms of the British 
Academy where the society meets, so I quickly turned to 
seek more affable company. 

But for years I have regretted that I was so easily re- 
buffed. I learned quickly that this colorless individual was 
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Thomas J. Wise, a name which I recognized as that of a 
bibliographer of note and of an even more celebrated col- 
lector, chiefly of nineteenth century authors. (He accumu- 
lated enough money to be able to indulge in the expensive 
habit of collecting books, I may add, by refining essential 
oils used in the manufacture of soap and perfume. ) In his 
field of collecting and bibliography, his reputation was high. 
He had added many scarce items, heretofore unknown to 
bibliographers, to the lists of the editions of Victorian au- 
thors. His opinions were sought by other collectors, often 
wealthy ones, and were accepted almost without question. 

Nineteenth century books had but small appeal to me, 
and I never spoke to him again. But (alas!) had I known 
what a reputation this seeming colorless, elderly business- 
man was to acquire within the next four years, I would have 
pursued him with all the zeal with which Boswell pursued 
Dr. Johnson. 

By his reputation, I do not refer to the fact that he 
served as president of the Bibliographical Society and 
that he was almost awarded the gold medal of that society 
--about the highest honor a bibliographer can receive. The 
reputation that he then enjoyed was blotted out. But he 
gained another--one that will surely cause the name of 
Thomas J. Wise to live as long as English literature shall 
endure and probably to last long after the names of the 
other bibliographers in the room that afternoon are re- 
membered only by other bibliographers. 

The heretofore unknown editions which Thomas J. Wise 
had added to the lists of the editions of nineteenth century 
English authors had been almost entirely of one type. They 
consisted of more than fifty pamphlets (usually preserved 
in a strikingly immaculate condition) which their authors, 
such men and women as Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, Kipling, William 
Morris, D. G. Rossetti, Stevenson, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Wordsworth and Yeats, were said to have issued in small 
preliminary editions for circulation among their friends. 
The most famous of these ''prepublication editions" was 
a pamphiet entitled Sonnets by E. B. B. with the imprint 
"Reading, 1847". 
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This pamphlet was said to be the first appearance in 
print of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, and as such sold in 1930 for the high price 
of $1,250. This pamphlet commanded a high price be- 
cause a romantic story--first told by Edmund Gosse in 
1894--was associated with it. Early in 1847 during the 
first few months of their marriage, Elizabeth and Robert 
Browning were preparing to sit down to breakfast in their 
home in Pisa, Italy, so the story ran, when Mrs. Brown- 
ing shyly thrust a manuscript into her husband's pocket 
and ran out of the room. Browning perused the manu- 
script, and was carried away by the beauty of the sonnets 
which it contained. Mrs. Browning considered that they 
were too personal for publication. They were the history 
of the growth of her love for Robert Browning and were 
written for his eyes alone. But Browning considered them 
poetry too wonderful for the world to lose, so his wife 
mailed the manuscript to her friend Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, who had them printed in Reading as a pamphlet in an 
edition of a few copies. She sent them to Italy for the 
Brownings to distribute to their friends. 

This romantic story--or at least some of the details 
of it--worried certain book-collectors and booksellers 
who had invested money in the pamphlets. The letters of 
Robert Browning and of certain of his friends placed its 
occurrence not in Pisa but in Bagni di Lucca and not in 
1847 but in 1849. If Browning were correct regarding the 
date (and who should know better?) how could the poems 
be printed in a pamphlet two years before they were writ- 
ten? 

Two young bibliographers, John Carter, then an employ- 
ee of Charles Scribner's Sons, Ltd. , and Graham Pollard, 
then the manager of a bookstore, began considering this 
interesting question about the time when I arrived in Lon- 
don. 

During their investigations the personality of Thomas 
J. Wise, their fellow-member of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety, soon came more and more to their attention. It was 
Thomas J. Wise who first placed upon the market Mrs. 
Browning's Sonnets, supposed to have been printed at 
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Reading in 1847. He had bought, so he said, a copy from 
Dr. W. C. Bennett (a writer who had died in 1895 and could 
not contradict him). Bennett, Wise also said, had been giv- 
en copies by Miss Mitford. This story, Carter and Pol- 
lard recognized was not a plausible one. Wise later rec- 
ognized the weakness of this story and substituted another 
early in the year 1934. He then stated that he had obtained 
copies of the Reading Sonnets from Harry Buxton Forman 
who was then dead also. 11 Did Wise have any connection 
with other prepublication editions of Victorian authors? 

Gradually the field of their investigation widened. Pre- 
publication editions of one Victorian author after another 
yielded the same history. They would turn up in the hands 
of Wise. He would present copies of them to the British 
Museum and other libraries. These acts built up for Wise 
a reputation of generosity. 

But--the question soon arose--were these gifts disin- 
terested? In his own bibliographical works, Wise kept 
constantly advocating (often quite slyly) the importance 
and the authenticity of these pamphlets which he had first 
brought to the attention of the book-collecting world. Cer- 
tainly, Carter and Pollard realized, the appearance of the 
titles of these pamphlets in the catalogues of well-known 
libraries tended to prove the very thing for which Wise 
was contending--their authenticity. 

The suspicions of the young bibliographers were 
aroused, to say the least. They became convinced that 
something was wrong and that Thomas J. Wise was con- 
nected with it. But they needed more proof. Wise was a 
bibliographer of top-rank, an avowed hater of slovenly 
and dishonest work in bibliographical matters. He was 
not, therefore, one whom they would want to accuse lightly 
of either fault. They began, accordingly, to subject the 
pamphlets to a scientific examination which set a model 
not only to bibliographers but even to the police and other 
criminal investigators. 

Carter and Pollard examined with a microscope the 
paper of the suspected pamphlets. The paper yielded in- 
teresting results. 

Until 1861 all English paper was made from rags. But 
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the increasing demands of the power-driven press had 
caused paper- makers to search for another and more 
abundant source of material. At last, in 1861, they discov- 
ered such a source and for a number of years thereafter 
they used, along with rags, esparto grass which they im- 
ported from Spain and North Africa. This was but a par- 
tial answer to the demand for a material which would pro- 
duce a cheap and abundant supply of paper. About 1880 
they found it, after a number of semi-successful experi- 
ments, when their chemists discovered the method of sul- 
phite bleaching that enabled them to manufacture paper 
satisfactory for printing from wood-pulp. 

The 1847 Reading Sonnets pamphlet was printed, Carter 
and Pollard discovered, on wood-pulp paper that could not 
have been manufactured before 1874--and probably not for 
a few years later. An examination of the paper of the other 
pamphlets issued as prepublication editions revealed that 
most of them were printed upon paper that could not have 
been made in the year borne on the title-pages of the pam- 
phlets. 

The two young bibliographers tried another experiment. 
They noticed that the 1847 Reading Sonnets were printed 
with a kernless font--that is, one in which no part of the 
letters "f" and '"'j'' project beyond the rectangular body of 
the type, where they are easily broken off in use. Such a 
font was not known to have been used before 1880. This 
was another proof that the Sonnets by E.B.B., the so- 
called Reading Sonnets, were not printed until long after 
1847, And any confidence which Carter and Pollard may 
have had that the pamphlet was even printed in Reading 
was, to say the least, waning. 

The other pamphlets under study were examined. Again, 
a large number were printed with kernless types which 
did not come into use until after the dates displayed on 
their title-pages. 

By this time most of the prepubliclication pamphlets 
were proved by the evidence of their paper or of their 
types or of both to have been printed later than the dates 
borne on their title- pages. 

There was one other kind of evidence--the text of the 
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pamphlets. Why should an author go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of printing a prepublication edition of one of his 
works? Normally he has a work thus printed in order to 
induce his friends to read it and offer him suggestions 

for its improvement. Today, for example, one American 
publishing house issues to authors' friends and to a group 
of its own consultants more than one hundred sets of proofs 
of each important book which it publishes. It hopes to per- 
suade these readers to note on their copies such faults as 
inaccuracies, ambiguous statements, statements possibly 
offensive to groups of readers, errors in grammar, poor 
rhetoric and violations of the law of libel. Surely, then, 

we should expect a prepublication edition, like a publish- 
er's proof, to differ from the later first edition. And we 
should expect to find the editions which followed the first 
edition to show further revisions and improvements on 
the trial edition. 

But some of these prepublication editions showed every 
evidence of having been printed from the collected works 
of the author, published years after the first edition. This 
was a Clumsy error, unworthy of the skill of the forger. 
Indeed, the strange texts of the prepublication editions of 
several of John Ruskin's productions had been noted years 
before by E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn in their 
annotations of their 39-volume collected edition of Rus- 
kin's Works published between 1903 and 1912. And these 
notes had helped to put Carter and Pollard on the trail of 
these pamphlets. 

Three types of criteria, then, proved the greater part 
of the so-called prepublication editions of certain works 
of a number of Victorian authors to have been printed la- 
ter than the dates on their title-pages: some were printed 
on paper not manufactured at the time of their supposed 
printing, some were printed with types not invented at the 
time of their supposed printing, and some were printed 
from texts not available at the time of their supposed 
printing. 

Most of the prepublication pamphlets investigated were 
proved fraudulent by one of these three types of evidence 
but there were a number which in 1934 were not in any of 
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these ciasses. These pamphlets Carter and Pollard placed 
in a group apart from the others as editions which the 
scholars and the collectors might well regard with sus- 
picion but they were not yet definitely proven to be other 
than they were described on their title-pages. If "guilt 
by association" could be applied to books, they were ina 
bad way. And, indeed, none of them has been exonerated. 

The next question faced by Carter and Pollard was 
"Who printed these falsely dated pamphlets?" This ques- 
tion was not as easy to answer for the group of books 
printed in the late nineteenth century as it would have 
been for a similar group of the fifteenth or even of the 
seventeenth century. By the late nineteenth century print- 
ers were buying their types from the same large type- 
founding companies and many printers possessed and 
used the same types. 

Carter and Pollard, nevertheless, examined the types 
of the falsely dated pamphlets with care and compared 
them with those used in other books printed in the 1890's 
--the period in which they were driven to conclude most 
of the pamphlets had been printed. They noted the print- 
er of the pamphlets used, besides a kernless font, an un- 
usual interrogation point in many of the pamphlets. They 
looked at a group of pamphlets which Thomas J. Wise had 
had printed while he was secretary of the Browning Society 
and the Shelley Society. The same peculiarities of type 
were found in them and at the end of some of them appeared 
the colophon of Clay & Sons, an old established London 
firm. It was Richard Clay, in fact, who between 1880 and 
1883 had had the first kernless letters designed and cast. 

In the minds of Carter and Pollard, there was no doubt 
that Thomas J. Wise was the manufacturer of these falsely 
dated pamphlets. None of them was known to have existed 
before 1890 when he got into a position where, because of 
the facsimile printing which he was ordering for the Brown- 
ing and Shelley Societies, he could get R. Clay & Sons to 
print books dated many years before without exciting any 
Suspicion in the minds of these honest printers. Many 
copies of the pamphlets could be traced back to Wise. His 
careful gifts to well-known libraries apparently in order 
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that by their appearance in the libraries' catalogues read- 
ers might be lead to accept them as authentic and his ar- 
dent but skillful propaganda for their authenticity and value 
in his many bibliographical publications all pointed to his 
connection with them. But to many people it was still in- 
credible that Thomas J. Wise could be a forger. Could 
there be some strange, fantastic explanation of the whole 
matter? Carter and Pollard finally decided to state the 
facts exactly as they stood to prove that certain of the 
pamphlets were forgeries, that others were of a highly 
suspicious nature, and that strong evidence pointed to 
Wise's connection with them. Wise was in no place named 
as the actual forger. But the title-page of their book, un- 


sensationally entitled - An Enquiry into the Nature of Cer- 
tain Nineteenth Century Pamphlets was followed by a page 
which bore a quotation from Wise's own Bibliography of 


Swinburne: 


The whole thing proves once more that easy as 
it appears to be to fabricate reprints of rare books, 
it is in actual practice absolutely impossible to do 
so in such a manner that detection cannot follow the 
result. 


The English-speaking bookworld awaited the publica- 
tion of Carter and Pollard's now famous Enquiry with no 
little expectancy. Many book-sellers and collectors who 
had money invested in the pamphlets read the prospectus 
in which the two young bibliographers described their 
forthcoming book with great interest. They read their 
promise of a revelation of the extent of the forgeries, and 
the methods of the forger--Wise's name was not mentioned 
--and their confident statements that these "pre-first" 
pamphlets were ''a fraud which for its extent and for the 
extraordinary skill in its conception and execution is with- 
out parallel in the history of bibliography and book-collect- 
ing". 

But no one, we may be sure, awaited the publication of 
the book with more interest than did Thomas J. Wise. When 
the book was printed by R. Clay & Sons and was published 
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by Constable and Co. in London and by Scribner in New 
York in 1934, he had already been warned by a visit from 
Carter. And he spent his time preparing for the revela- 
tion. He bought back the remaining stock of the pamph- 
lets possessed by his former office-boy Henry Gorfin, 
who, as an antiquarian bookseller, had for about twenty 
years been selling them for Wise on consignment. Then 
he burned them in the presence of his lawyers. 

Wise had a story prepared, which laid the blame for 
the pamphlets on the dead Henry Buxton Forman. He tried 
to induce his former office boy to support this story, but 
this Gorfin resolutely refused to do. 

Of the brilliance of Wise's forgery there can be no 
doubt. The secret of it is simple. He avoided the two 
great pitfalls of the forger. He did not attempt to repro- 
duce an existing edition. This is fatal because it requires 
an exact copying of every detail of an exemplar--a task 
to the difficulty of which every counterfeiter of currency 
can testify. Nor did he try, as did Ireland, to rival a first 
class poet by producing an original work. He produced 
what might be called "reproductions of nonexistent edi- 
tions". 

Wise's exploit might well have succeeded, if to succeed 
means to be undiscovered in the forger's lifetime. But 
one disadvantage of the forger's art is that it can never 
be appreciated until it fails and is discovered! 

The question of Wise's sole guilt has never been de- 
cided. Miss Fannie Ratchford, the librarian of the Wrenn 
Library of the University of Texas, in 1944 published the 
Letters of Thomas J. Wise, and John Henry Wrenn in which 
she showed Wise to have been a superb salesman leading 
the millionaire, Wrenn, with many a circumstantial story 
to buy at high prices, actually from himself, pamphlets 
which Wise induced him to believe he was discovering and 
persuading the supposed owners to sell. In the introduc- 
tion to this correspondence she argued that Sir Edmund 
Gosse was involved in the Wise forgeries. Her argument, 
however, has not been generally accepted. 

But a short note which Wise neglected to destroy upon 
a proof-sheet in the autograph of Buxton Forman and Wise 
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contains an actual admission of the forgeries by Wise and 
an admission of guilty knowledge by Forman. How deeply 
Forman was involved we do not know. 

Wise, after he realized that he could not invent a story 
which would free him from the charge of forgery, sudden- 
ly and shrewdly reversed his tactics. He affected to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that he was engaged not in an 
impossible defence of his character but in a mere biblio- 
graphical discussion from which he excused himself from 
further participation because of his failing health, which 
was aggravated by the excitement attending his exposure. 

Wise died in 1937. He bequeathed his famous Ashley 
Library to the British Museum in exchange for a pay- 
ment to his estate of an amount much less than that which 
it would have brought on the open market but probably 
more than the books had cost him--for Wise was a shrewd 
bookbuyer as well as a bookseller. 

Later research had added twenty-three more titles to 
the pamphlets proved to be or highly suspected by Carter 
and Pollard of being forgeries and it has shown that Wise 
was engaged in his interesting and profitable activities 
as late as 1914. 

I was in London soon after Carter and Pollard's 
Enquiry appeared. The London booksellers, as I said, 
were much disturbed. One eminent bookseller gave a con- 
vincing argument that this turn of events spelled the end 
of all collecting of modern books. Many books in which 
collectors had invested their money had proved worth- 
less. They would not be likely to risk being cheated again. 

But O tempora! O mores! A few months ago this same 
bookseller advertised in his catatogue a ''genuine Wise 
forgery". And he offered it at a price substantially high- 
er than than at which copies then believed to be authentic 
were selling in the early thirties. Those who bought these 
prepublication pamphlets now congratulate themselves on 
having unwittingly made a good investment. And I, look- 
ing back over a score of years, lament that I did not im- 
press more favorably this seemingly colorless manufac- 
turer of essential oils. He might have sold me one or 
more "rare'' pamphlets from his large, indeed almost 
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inexhaustible, supply. 

And I might well today be able to relate longer conver- 
sations with Thomas J. Wise and perhaps even to boast of 
sordid but honest gains made from books intended to cheat 
me. 
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The last chapter ended with the story of how a bril- 
liantly conceived series of forgeries were exposed by two 
bibliographers armed with an adequate knowledge of the 
history of printing and the allied arts. This story illus- 
trates how, because printing is a complex and changing 
industry, it is practically impossible for a forger exactly 
to reproduce the conditions under which books were pro- 
duced at another time. He is, therefore, subject to expo- 
sure by one who learns of the exact conditions of printing 
which prevailed at the time in which such a book was sup- 
posed to have been printed and is therefore able to point 
out some detail, not in use at the time, which has crept in 
despite the forger's care. 

Contemporary with the Wise episode was another for- 
gery, perpetrated, not for gain, but for personal vanity. Its 
very nature excited suspicion of its authenticity; neverthe- 
less, it is noteworthy because its exposure occurred twen- 
ty years before the exposure of the forgeries of Wise, 
when analytical bibliography was less well developed than 
it was in 1934. 

The forged pamphlet bears the date "1849" and pro- 
fesses to publish a lecture given in 1847--the year borne 
on the title-page of Wise'’s Reading Sonnets. I shall call 
it 

THE CASE OF THE ANTICIPATOR OF DARWIN 

It was early in April, 1913. Professor Edward B. Poul- 
ton was seeking a subject for his presidential address to 
be delivered before the Linnean Society of London on the 
24th of May, when he received a letter from a friend, the 
90-year old Dr. Alfred R. Wallace. Enclosed was a pamphlet 
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which supplied him with a topic for not one but two anni- 
versary addresses. 

This pamphlet had been sent to Dr. Wallace by Mr. 
B. R. Miller, an American who claimed to have bought it 
"in a Mr. W. Davie's book store in either Cleveland or 
Cincinnati... Ohio. ..in 1891 or 1892". The two cities, 
though in the same state are 225 miles apart--and it ex- 
cites suspicion to learn that Mr. Miller could remember 
the name of the bookshop after nearly twenty years but 
could not remember in which city it was located. The 
36-page pamphlet appeared at first sight old and stained 
and the stains later proved to have been carefully made 
by coffee. It was entitled ''Shall We Have Common Sense: 
Some Recent Lectures Written and Delivered by Geo. W. 
Sleeper, Boston: Wm. Bense, Printer. ..1849." 

This pamphlet contained two lectures, "The Origin of 
Life and the Advance of Civilization" and ''The Dangers 
of the Unseen", which, according to a statement in its in- 
troduction, were delivered about 1847, when the author, 
who was born in 1826, would have been aged twenty-one. 

To the biologist the pamphlet was remarkable. Its au- 
thor appeared to have had knowledge of many things that 
were supposed to have been undiscovered and of laws sup- 
posed to have been unformulated until long after 1849. The 
most important of these were certain seeming anticipa- 
tions of Darwin and of Spencer. But there were other mat- 
ters, such as the germ-theory of disease, of the fly and 
mosquito as carriers of disease, of spontaneous genera- 
tion, and of a cultivation from a diptheric throat on which 
the author claimed to have made early experiments and 
acute observations seemingly far in advance of the scien- 
tific knowledge of 1849. 

Professor Poulton was struck with the originality of 
the pamphlet. But strong doubts of its authenticity im- 
mediately arose in his mind, especially when he found in 
this pamphlet dated 1849 the word "agnostic" (which Hux- 
ley believed that he had coined in 1869) used casually as 
a word familiar to all its readers. So Poulton began an 
investigation in which, because he worked at a long dis- 
tance from his sources of evidence, he was forcedtorely 
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largely on the bibliographical skill of others. But he was 
able to combine their results into a proof that the pamphlet 
was fraudulent. 

Poulton first investigated the copyright. Although the 
pamphlet bore a copyright notice, no record of its copy- 
right was in the Library of Congress. Next, he had asearch 
made through the Boston newspapers of 1846 and 1847, but 
no mention was found of Sleeper's having delivered the 
lectures. 

Sleeper's son handed Poulton certain documents toprove 
that his father had had the pamphlet printed in 1849. But 
the handwriting of the documents cast more doubt upon the 
date; the signature of the printer on them resembled close- 
ly his authentic signature written in 1890, but they differed 
considerably from those of a half century earlier. 

The paper of the pamphlet was next examined. Its water- 
marks resembled those in American paper of the 1780's 
and '90's; they were strangely out of place in a pamphlet 
which purported to be printed in 1849. But paper is undat- 
ed,as a rule, It would be easy for a person who wanted to 
have some paper made that would pass as fifty years old 
to select paper one hundred years old to have its water- 
marks copied. This mistake may well have occurred. 

The type, on the other hand, appeared in no type speci- 
men books before 1870. And none of them were found in 
books printed by Bense, whose printing even in 1849 was 
superior to the amateurishly printed pamphlet. 

The pamphlet, it was possible to conclude, was almost 
certainly printed after 1879 for one of Sleeper's supposed 
discoveries was first announced in that year and the ma- 
terial for the pamphlet was probably taken from popular 
Scientific works published sometime after that date. Quite 
possibly, Poulton concluded in his lectures, A Remarkable 
American Work upon Evolution published in 1914, Sleep- 
er's pamphlet could have been printed after his death in 
1903--and the strange story of B.R. Miller gives some 
Support to this theory as it suggests a plant--but the most 
probable explanation is that Sleeper perpetrated the hoax 
in the last years of his life--as a final sop to his vanity to 
prove that, after all, he was a great man. 
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The forger who most often perplexes the historian is 
the forger who manufactures a document--usually not a 
printed book but a manuscript--needed, in his opinion, to 
prove what he believes to be an obvious truth. These "ob- 
vious truths," as might be expected, are found chiefly in 
the realm of religion, where the forger can be certain of 
the support of his fellow fanatics, or in the field of nation- 
alistic partisanship. Surely, he can argue, to produce the 
death warrant of Jesus in order to confound sceptics who 
stubbornly deny the truth as set forth in the Gospels can 
scarcely be wrong. Surely, too, when Dutch scholars stub- 
bornly cling to the theory that Coster invented printing, 
it is but a service to truth in the eyes of some German 
scholars to manufacture a few documents which will ren- 
der it impossible to doubt the obvious truth that the Ger- 
man Gutenberg was the inventor of printing--one of the 
undeniable glories of the Fatherland. 

This conception of a forgery as a short-cut to truth an- 
imated Dr. S. Millington Miller, a Baltimore physician who 
skillfully combined the arts of the facsimilist and the 
forger in 

THE CASE OF THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION 

On April 30, 1819, there appeared in the Raleigh Regis- 
ter and North Carolina Gazette an item which began one 
of the most intriguing mysteries in American history. The 
Scotch-Irish settlers of Mecklenburg County, North Caro- 
lina, so the account ran, irritated at conditions brought 
about by the royal governor of the colony, held a conven- 
tion in the little frame county courthouse on May 19th and 
20th, 1775. On the 20th, hearing of the news of the battle 
of Lexington and of the defeat of the British regulars at 
the hands of New England farmers, they passed a declara~ 
tion of independence, declaring Mecklenburg County inde- 
pendent of the entire British Empire. 

The writer of this account, Colonel John McKnitt Alex- 
ander, stated that he had been secretary of the convention. 
He gave the entire text of this declaration and the names 
of some of the signers. It, however, was not copied from 
the original document. This, Alexander stated, had been 
destroyed when his house was burned in 1800. But, he 
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claimed, he was so familiar with the original that he could 
reproduce it accurately from memory. 

This story naturally appealed to the local patriotism 
of the North Carolinians. To have some of their number 
declare their independence thirteen months before any of 

the other American colonists was a mark of distinction. 
_ Again, a number of striking phrases in the so-called 
Mecklenburg Declaration appear also in Jefferson's Dec- 
laration of Independence, adopted in Philadelphia on July 
4,1776. Did some little known residents of a rural county 
furnish Jefferson with a model for this world-shaking doc- 
ument? Many citizens of the sovereign state of North Car- 
olina were convinced they did. The memory of the Meck- 
lenburg signers is perpetuated by an impressive monument, 
and the date May 20,1775, has been placed proudly on the 
Great Seal of the State of North Carolina and on the state 
flag. 

Even a man desiring sincerely to be convinced, how- 
ever, could see certain weaknesses in Col. Alexander's 
story. No extant account of the Declaration appeared un- 
til 1819--not until forty-four years after its supposed 
adoption and nineteen years after the supposed destruction 
of the original documents. And the forceful phrases which 
appear in both declarations could have been borrowed, un- 
consciously or otherwise, from Jefferson by Alexander. 

The state of North Carolina tried to rescue what evi- 
dence still remained. It collected the statements of sup- 
posed participants and eye-witnesses and published them 
in 1831. But this was fifty-six years after the event, and 
men's memories, it is known, act strangely when their 
assertions can gain them credit in the eyes of their neigh- 
bors. 7 
Did some contemporary account of the meeting still 
exist? The Public Record Office in London yielded an in- 
teresting letter, dated June 3, 1775, from the royal gover- 
nor of North Carolina, Josiah Martin, to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, the British Secretary of State for the American 
Department. In it Martin refers to the "Resolves of the 
Committee of Mecklenburg" which the Earl would find en- 
closed with the letter. Unfortunately this is missing, but 
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on the back of the letter is a note: "A printed paper by Mr. 
Turner taken for Mr. Stevenson, August 15, 1837." Wheth- 
er Stevenson, the American Minister to the Court of St. 
James, ever returned the document we do not know. Nor 
do we know if the printed document referred to was the 
Mecklenburg Declaration. A meeting is known to have 
been held in the courthouse on May 31,1775, and certain 
resolutions were passed. The letter may well have re- 
ferred to this meeting. And indeed, there are historians 
who believe that the meeting of May 20, 1775, and the Dec- 
laration said to have been passed by it were apocryphal, 
and that it resulted from a confusion about the meeting 
held later at the end of the month at which nothing start- 
ling was attempted. 

The question resolved itself into a mystery capable of 
engendering heated debates crammed with enormous quan- 
tities of Southern oratory. But there was but one way to 
settle the question in the manner in which all North Caro- 
linians thought it should be settled and that was to pro- 
duce a copy of the May 20,1775 Mecklenburg Declaration. 

On July 1, 1905, there appeared in Collier's--a widely 
circulated weekly magazine--an article by a Baltimore 
physician, Dr. S. Millington Miller, which at first sight ap- 
peared to supply this greatly desired evidence. Miller's 
article contained a reproduction of a page of what appeared 
to be a lost issue of The Cape Fear Mercury, a newspaper 
in which according to tradition the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion had been published. This page, Dr. Miller declared in 
his article, he had found among the papers of Stevenson 
which he claimed to possess. 

The first impression on many people seeing the account 
of the meeting and the resolutions in Collier's was of joy- 
ous conviction: this looked like the document they had 
longed one day to see. Many sceptics were convinced. In- 
deed, the man most concerned with proving the document 
fraudulent, Dr. W. C. Ford, Chief of the Manuscripts Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, pronounced it "A really 
fine specimen of the forger's art and well calculated to 
pass for a genuine issue of the printing press of that day." 

Ford and A.S. Salley, Jr. , the Secretary of the Historical 
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Commission of South Carolina, examined the reproduction 
of the supposed issue as it appeared in Collier's and later 
the supposed original in the presence of Dr. Miller with 
interesting results which they reported in the American 
Historical Review, XI (1906), 548-558. Their examination 
showed that Dr. Miller, whose scientific training was good 
and whose methods of producing life-like stains were ex- 
cellent, had imperfect historical and bibliographical train- 
ing and committed a number of errors by which he gave 
himself away. 

First of all, it became evident that Dr. Miller had taken 
the best model that he could secure--the scattered issues 
of The Cape Fear Mercury in the Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society, especially the issue of that journal 
nearest the supposed event available there, fhat of Novem- 
ber 24,1769. But Salley and Ford were more thorough. 
They obtained photographs of all extant issues of the news- 
paper including four issues found in England which were 
unknown to Miller. They then traced the history of The 
Cape Fear Mercury and Miller's shortcomings became 
apparent. 

The first error was plain and inexcusable on the part 
of so able a forger, even though he was probably an inex- 
perienced one. Miller dated the issue which he had manu- 
factured as Friday, June 3rd,1775. Counting from Novem- 
ber 24, 1769, he failed to remember that 1772 was a leap 
year. Friday, therefore came on June 2nd, 1775, not June 
3rd. This was an error that an editor in 1775 would be un- 
likely to make. Besides this, Miller erred in calculating 
the number of the issue. Not having seen the December 29, 
1773 and the July 28,1775 issues of the newspaper, he could 
not know that on certain Fridays no issue of The Cape Fear 
Mercury had been published and that, instead of being num- 
bered 294, the issue he manufactured almost certainly 
should have been numbered 258. 

But these errors did not absolutely prove that Dr. Mil- 
ler's issue of the Mercury was a forgery. An examination 
of the newspaper did. 

The issue in question dated June 3,1775 was headed 
with a cut of the royal arms with the same defects as those 
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in the issue of November 24,1769. The type of the head- 
ing, of the Latin motto of the paper and of the word "Fri- 
day" of the date were in the same type, spaced precisely 
as was the heading of the November 24,1769 issue of the 
newspaper. These cried ''Fake" in a loud voice. It was 
impossible for a cut to be used weekly for five and a half 
years, printing a commercially profitable edition and to 
show no additional signs of wear. It was impossible that 
a setting of type should be used for that length of time 
without being worn or even being jarred after being re- 
peatedly locked up in the forme, then unlocked and lifted 
from the forme, then locked up again--if the testimony of 
the heading of the newspaper were accepted--for nearly 
three hundred times. 

The type of the date differed from the type by which 
"Friday" was printed, It was of the same modern font that 
printed the text of the declaration, a font which lacked a 
long ''s'' so a modern "f"' was substituted to give the text 
an antique appearance. 

Like the 1769 issue, Miller's issue was s printed in three 
columns. This layout had been abandoned by 1773 and to 
judge by the issue of July 28, 1775, the authentic issue of 
The Cape Fear Mercury, published on the first Friday of 
June, 1775, was in two columns without the Latin motto or 
the royal arms. 

The final error of Dr. Miller was committed with re- 
gard to the text. He printed the Mecklenburg Declaration 
from Joseph Johnson's Traditions... of the Revolution 
published in 1851 or from a broadside copy made from it. 
Were the forgery otherwise perfect it would have been 
hard indeed to explain how, beginning with Colonel Alexan- 
der's text, written down from memory, each successive re- 
printing of the text could bring it closer to the original, if 
Dr. Miller's text were the original! 

Dr. Miller had had a photograph made of the November 
24,1769 issue of the Cape Fear Mercury. He cut off the 
heading and deleted the date. He supplied the date with 
"June 3rd 1775"" in modern type. He then had set up and 
printed the Mecklenburg Declaration (with all the changes 
and corrections) from the most recent edition of the text, 
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but attempted to make it appear of the eighteenth century 
by using "f's"' as a substitute for long "s's" which his font 
lacked. Next, in all probability, he stained the modern pa- 
per on which he had printed his text to match the photo- 
graph of the heading and arms of the newspaper. These 

he pasted neatly together. Then he had a metal block made 
by photolithography from this paste-up original. From 
this block he printed an impression on eighteenth century 
paper as a page of the missing issue of The Cape Fear 
Mercury. This he stained and folded. The block he then 
sent to Collier's and represented it as taken from a newly 
discovered page of an hitherto lost issue of an 18th century 
newspaper. 

And the mystery of the Mecklenburg Declaration re- 
mains just where it did in 1904, or for that matter, in 1819. 
But in North Carolina--at least among the better citi- 

zens--no mystery exists: school boards there recently 
refused to approve a history of the state which expressed 
doubt about the Mecklenburg Declaration. 

At the end of this account of an attempt to use a facsim- 
ile as part of a forgery may be a convenient place to treat 
of facsimiles and of their use and of their abuse which can 
result as the equivalent of a forgery. No one can doubt the 
value of a good facsimile to the student. It preserves the 
text of the original copy even after the actual original copy 
has been lost or destroyed. An accurate facsimile, too, 
can be easily handled and is for the student often prefer- 
able to a costly and fragile original which usually must 
be handled with scrupulous care under close supervision. 

Occasionally, to be sure, one causes trouble and the 
student needs to exercise care (and have a little biblio- 
graphical knowledge) in using facsimiles. Not infrequently, 
the notice that a book is a facsimile is removed. It is, then, 
sold to an unsuspecting librarian as an original and is used 
by the student as one. Thomas J. Wise had this practice 
in mind when in 1926 he warned the Bibliographical Society 
that it had a "watching brief" for posterity to guard against 
facsimiles being sold as originals. Some of the facsimiles 
which he had published, he reminded the Society, had been 
thus sold, although, to guard against this, he had had them 
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printed on dated watermarked papers. 13 Indeed, the chief 
difference between a forgery and a facsimile is the way 

in which it is used. If it is intended to take the place of 

an original, it is a facsimile; if to pass for one, it is a for- 
gery. I decry the present tendency to label, as is now be- 
ing so often done, as forgeries** reprints which bear the 
original dates and the names of their original printers but 
give no real evidence of any intent to deceive. 

One of the early makers of English facsimiles was a 
London printer, John Smeeton, who issued about 1810 a 
series of what were for the time good "facsimile" re- 
prints. Most of them were printed with notices giving their 
19th century dates and printer. But these notices could be 
--and often were--torn off or erased. A copy of Smeeton's 
reprint of a play frequently ascribed to Thomas Kyd, Solo- 
mon and Perseda, which lacked the notice was catalogued 
by the British Museum as of the original 1599 edition. Mis- 
led by the British Museum Catalogue, Professor F. S. Boas 
collated this copy as though it were of the original edition 
and in 1901 he published variant readings from it in his 
edition of Kyd's works. He discovered his error too late 
to correct it. Dr. Farmer, eleven years after Boas's edi- 
tion, made a photographic facsimile of this Smeeton re- 
print, again believing it to be a true 1599 edition and in- 
cluded it in his Tudor Facsimile Texts. Few libraries in 
their catalogues warn their readers that the text of this 
play offered to them in this series is not of an original of 
the 1599 edition but of a reprint of about 1810.15 Yet 
Smeeton's reprint was honestly labeled and its date easily 
discerned as it was printed with nineteenth century type 
on nineteenth century paper. 

Of the many interesting reprints and facsimiles there 
is time here for but a few. Probably the book--as dis- 
tinguished from an issue of a newspaper--most frequently 
facsimiled is the Epistola de insulis nuper inventis by 
Christopher Columbus in the Latin of 1493 or in the Span- 
ish or German versions. The work is small, is of great 
pecuniary value and is of great popular interest--the very 
sort of a book that would appeal to a large group of book 
collectors. Many of these facsimiles of the Columbus letter 
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are published with introductions, often in English. All too 
frequently a person more concerned with worldly gain 
than with the advancement of the truth, has been known to 
acquire a copy of one of these facsimiles, to read the in- 
troduction with care, then to tear the introductory leaves 
from the volume, to have the facsimile leaves rebound, 
and, armed with the knowledge derived from the introduc- 
tion and a circumstantial story of how, for example, he or 
his brother or his son acquired the volume by devious 
means while fighting in Italy, to approach a gullible book- 
collector, to persuade him thai the book is an original edi- 
tion and to offer it to him at what would be, if it were an 
original, a bargain price. 

Facsimiles have a strange affinity with expositions. A 
rather crude facsimile of what was thought to be the first 
English newspaper was sold or given away at the London 
Exposition of 1851. 

Another "facsimile"--again using the word in its in- 
correct popular sense--owed its wide circulation to a 
nineteenth century exposition. It was a reprint of the is- 
sue of a newspaper, the original of which was for a long 
while believed to be lost. It may well be the most widely 
circulated "facsimile" in history. I shall call its curious 
story 

THE CASE OF THE ULSTER COUNTY GAZETTE 

These "facsimiles" are reprints of the January 4, 1800 
issue of the Ulster County Gazette published at Kingston, 
New York. The issue described the funeral of the late 
president, General George Washington, and prints the me- 
morial resolutions passed by Congress. There were two 
hundred newspapers published in the United States at this 
time, and there was nothing in the account published in the 
newspaper of the little frontier town of Kingston that made 
it particularly noteworthy. 

But why was it reprinted and reprinted so fFequentlye). 
If we can believe a traditional account, this issue of the 
Ulster County Gazette got its start into prominence be- 
cause in 1825, the editor of the newspaper which succeed- 
ed the Gazette decided to print a memorial to Washington 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of the Father 
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of his Country. The best memorial suggested was an exact 
reprint, as far as the types available in the shop permitted, 
of the issue of the Gazette describing Washington's funeral. 

The publication of this reprint gave wide circulation to 
the issue and ready copy to anyone who should desire to 
reprint it again. In 1848 or 1850, another reprint was made, 
soon to be followed by a number of others in various parts 
of the country. When the Centennial Exposition was held 
in Philadelphia in 1876, the reprinting of The Ulster County 
Gazette for January 4, 1800, began in real earnest. Cer- 
tainly 100,000 copies were printed and brought back to 
towns everywhere in the county by the vacationists who 
attended the 1876 Exposition. Soon printers were reprint- 
ing this number of the newspaper of a small country town 
everywhere in the United States. Some are probably still 
selling these reprints. Sometimes the reprint bears a no- 
tice giving the place and the date of reprinting; often it 
does not. This has had a curious result. 

Although it is known that at least sixty reprintings of 
this issue of the Gazette have been made and probably one 
million copies are in existence, people, who are constantly 
finding copies of a reprint, assume from the date that they 
are in possession of a treasure and rush to libraries, to 
offer them for sale. From one of these people the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society received a letter offering a "gen- 
uine" copy, never out of the owner's family, " for $38,000! 
The real value would be about ten cents. The constant of- 
fers of these reprints have forced the Library of Congress 
to prepare a printed form to reject them and to explain 
tactfully to disappointed correspondents the nature of their 
supposed treasure. 

The absence of an original for these reprints, however, 
led some people to suspect that The Ulster County Gazette 
was a fake--though an historical examination quickly put 
such fears at rest. In 1930 R. W. G. Vail published a mono- 
graph, The Ulster County Gazette and Its Illegitimate Off- 
spring in which he lamented the loss of the original. Three 
months later the Library of Congress received an offer in 
reply to which it did not mail a printed rejection form. The 
owner wrote he had not only the issue of January 4, 1800, 
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but (and at this point the officials of the library became 
interested!) that of December 28,1799, and of January 11, 
1800, as well. The Library of Congress promptly acquired 
these issues of the Ulster County Gazette originals for a 
moderate sum and they now repose in its rare book room. 

Probably the most frequent misrepresentation in books 
is in regard to their date of printing. But sometimes the 
place of printing is the critical feature of misrepresenta- 
tion. Such misrepresentation can alter the entire inter- 
pretation of the document. Analytical bibliography, by 
identifying the types and ornaments of the piece of printed 
matter in question, can often fix the true place of origin. 
And this sometimes gives the document an historical mean- 
ing quite different from that which the producer of it in- 
tended that it should have. A few examples of this may be 
gathered from the religious literature of 16th and 17th 
century England. 

The changes in religion at that time left England divi- 
ded and the government during the days before the Armada 
issued a considerable amount of propaganda to try to per- 
suade the Catholic portion of the population to remain loyal 
to the Queen. This did not cease immediately after the vic- 
tory. One piece of propaganda was typical but was ineffec- 
tive because its source was apparent to its readers: The 


coppie of a letter sent out of England to Don Bernadin Men- 
doza...declaring the state of England, contrary to the opin- 
ion of Don Bernadin...and of all his partizans Spaniardes 
and others... Whereunto are adioyned certaine late Adver- 
tisements concerning the losses and distresses happened 


to the Spanish Navie in their returne from the Northerne 
Isle beyond Scotland which was printed "by I. Vautrollier 


for Richard Field" near the end of 1588. Although no au- 
thor was named on the title-page, the first part was sup- 
posed to be a letter "found in the chamber of one Richard 
Leigh, a Seminarie Priest, who was lately executed for 
high treason committed in the time that the Spanish Arma- 
de was on the seas.'' The book was popular. At least three 
editions were printed in English and others in French, Ital- 
ian and Dutch. But its effectiveness in influencing the Eng- 
lish Catholics was doubtful. Catholic readers, to be sure, 
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could not know that there was an early draft of the book 
in the handwriting of Lord Burleigh, Elizabeth's Secretary 
of State, and that a later draft had been corrected by him. 
They may not have realized that the book described the 
preparations to receive the Armada in such detail that no 
one but a person of authority in the government could be 
expected to be so familiar with them and that no impris- 
oned Catholic priest could have had such knowledge. But 
they could suspect that a priest soon to be executed for 
treason would not write warning Mendoza that the English 
people were united behind their queen and that the pope's 
efforts to encourage the invasion of England had brought 
him the resentment of practically all moderate English 
Catholics. The fact that the book was permitted to be print- 
ed openly, showed that it had been licensed by proper ec- 
clesiastical authorities and therefore contained nothing 
contrary to the government policy. English Catholics had 
every reason for this cause to suspect that the book was 
merely a piece of government anti-Spanish propaganda-- 
which it was. 16 The effectiveness of such pieces of pro- 
paganda as this one was small because those whom the 
government wanted most to reach would not read it. 

Later, however, an opportunity presented itself to reach 
the Catholic readers with different and very effective pro- 
paganda. Authorities of the English government and of the 
English Church so thoroughly eliminated those features 
which rendered the Letter to Bernadin Mendoza ineffective 
that later propaganda was unsuspected not only by most 
Catholic readers but even Protestants were deceived by 
the device. So simple but so effective was it that it lasted 
long to perplex historians for a couple of centuries as 
well as the Elizabethan and Jacobean Catholics whom it 
was intended to deceive. I shall call the story of it, 

THE CASE OF THE QUARRELLING MISSIONARIES 

In 1601 a quarrel broke out between the Jesuits and the 
secular priests who were, in violation of the law, in Eng- 
land. The causes of the quarrel were complex but trivial, 
and it is amazing that men living in discomfort and even 
in constant peril of being hanged for treason upon their 
mere discovery in England as Catholic priests should 
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engage in such a quarrel. The head of the Catholic Church 
in England, in the absence of a Catholic bishop, was the 
Archpriest George Blackwell, a secular priest, whose ad- 
ministration won him the support of the Jesuits but the 
bitter opposition of the secular priests under his direction. 
This division gave the quarrel a political coloring. The 
Jesuits were believed willing to help subject England to 
Spain if this subjection would bring the country back into 
the Catholic Church. The secular clergy, on the other hand, 
were loyal to Elizabeth. Of the two parties, therefore,there 
could be no doubt that the Bishop of London, Richard Ban- 
croft, the most active supervisor of the English press, 
would favor the secular priests. 

A book and pamphlet war, first in manuscript, then in 
print, broke out between the two groups of Catholic mis- 
sionaries and the quarrel quickly became very bitter. The 
Jesuits had an organization on the continent with printing 
presses on which they could print their books. Books by 
the English secular priests also appeared with continental 
imprints. Most of these, the Jesuits pointed out, were fic- 
titious. Some of these books bore in the place of a print- 
er's mark, a griffen to suggest that they were from the 
well-known Gryphius Press at Lyons. Others bore such 
devices as across of type ornaments on their title-pages, 
which, as they had a minimum of ornaments and woodcut 
initials, would suggest in normal circumstances their print- 
ing in England at a secret Catholic press. None of these 
books bore on their title-pages the name of an English 
printer or publisher. To a Catholic reader then, these 
books appeared to have been either smuggled in from the 
continent or secretly printed by some Catholic printer in 
England. None of them, he would feel confident, had been 
approved by the authorities of the English church. 17 

There soon came, however, from the Jesuits complaints 
that their opponents were printing their books under the 
protection of the Bishop of London. Charges such as this, 
the equivalent of calling the secular priests traitors to 
their cause, were flung about freely in that bitter contro- 
versy, so it was not necessary to take these charges of the 
Jesuits at their face value. 
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But the Puritans also claimed that Bancroft "caused to 
be published in print certen trayterous books. '' And to a 
charge of this nature, in February, 1603, the Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir John Popham, replied that the Puritan, Thomas 
Darling, who was accused of making them, 


had done great wrong to my Lord of London, af- 
firming that to his own knowledge that not any 
man in this land hath done greater service to 
this State than the Bishop for...he hath put dis- 
union between the priests themselves; he hath 
caused them to write one against the other... 


Popham's statement had considerable weight but the 
final answer to the extent of Bishop Bancroft's involve- 
ment in the quarrel becomes evident when the controver- 
Sial books are examined. Although the printers of the 
books by the secular priests guarded against identifica- 
tion by using only a few woodcut initials and ornaments 
and these of the most common and undistinctive sort used 
by many printers, when Miss Gladys Jenkins*”’ examined 
sixteen books written by the secular priests, she was able 
to identify their printers. Only one book, she found, was 
printed by a continental printer and he was a printer in 
Paris. The remaining fifteen books were printed in Eng- 
land and by five of its most substantial printers, including 
Robert Barker, the Queen's Printer, who later printed the 
King James Bible. 

These men would never have endangered their profitable 
businesses by printing these books without the approval of 
a government official as highly placed as the Bishop of 
London. 

It was to the interest of both the Catholic secular clergy 
who wanted to put their cause before the English Catholics 
and of Bancroft to lead Catholics to believe that these books 
were printed either on the Continent (as were the Jesuits' 
books) or surreptitiously in England. A regularly printed 
English book professing to give the opinions of Catholic 
priests would, because it would have been licensed by the 
English church authorities, have gained no credence among 
Catholic readers. 
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Bancroft realized that hanging priests for treason mere- 
ly increased their reputation for sanctity. But to encourage 
the circulation among Catholic laymen of books by quarrel- 
ling priests attacking each other sped disunity among them 
and destroyed the reputation that the martyr priests had 
bought with their blood. And the circulation of these books, 
Bancroft realized, was most effective if he kept himself 
out of sight. 

The success of Bancroft was not lost on King James. 
Later, after the Gunpowder Plot, he attempted to compel 
all his subjects--both Protestant and Catholic--to take an 
oath of allegiance in which each was required to swear that 
he held that the pope had no authority to depose a king or 
to release his subjects from their oath of allegiance to 
him. Many Catholics refused to take this oath because it 
was denounced by the pope. James defended the oath in 
two treatises of his own. But he was glad to see that at 
least two respected Catholic canon lawyers agreed with 
him that the pope's power was limited and did not normal- 
ly extend to releasing subjects from their allegiance to 
their sovereign. Certainly it was desirable for James to 
persuade Catholics, especially priests, to read these books 
which might, in turn, persuade them to take the oath. 

As in the days of Elizabeth, however, the Catholic read- 
ers would not be persuaded by a book that was regularly 
published, for such a book, they knew, would have been li- 
censed and approved by English ecclesiastical authorities, 
and, therefore, could not be relied upon to convey true 
Catholic doctrine. 

The first of these was by William Barclay, the Dean of 
the faculty of law at the University of Angers and a fellow 
Scotsman, who grew to be on such good personal terms 
with the king that he dedicated a book to James. When Bar- 
Clay published his De Potestate Papae in France in 1609, 
James no doubt desired to have it read by the Catholic 
priests in England. He therefore had the book reprinted, 
(including the author's dedication to the pope) by the Eli- 
ot's Court Press of London in 1609. The book avoided any 
mention of its printers. It bore, instead, upon its title-page 
a common Catholic religious symbol to suggest that it was 
printed on the Continent. Priests and Catholic laymen who 
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could read Latin might well mistake this book for one im- 
ported from the Continent and might even be persuaded 
by its arguments. 

Two years later the Eliot's Court Press published a 
translation of this treatise, entitled Of the Authoritie of 
the Pope. The name of one of the partners of the firm was 
placed on the title-page for, as this translation was direct- 
ed to Protestant readers, there was no need to hide the 
fact that it was printed in London. 

No doubt James continued to recognize the effective- 
ness of this type of publication: In or about May, 1630, 
John Bill, one of the partners in the King's Printing House, 
made a note concerning his own services to the state. 
Among them he listed the printing of books of a 


"Secular priest under the name of Widdrington 

in defence of the oath of allegiance, against the 
Jesuits, pretended to be done beyond the seas 

when they were printed by us here upon special 
commandment purposely to enlarge and nour- 

ish the contention between the Jesuits and secu- 

lar priests to make popery appear more odious. " 0 


This note refers to any or all of a series of books in 
Latin and English written by Thomas Preston, an English 
Benedictine monk and a distinguished canon lawyer, who 
wrote under the pseudonym of Roger Widdrington, and 
published from 1611 to 1619. The books appeared without 
the names of their printers. But they bear on their title- 
pages such places as "Cosmopoli", "Albionopoli", and 
"Augustae", or no place of printing at all. A few imaginary 
publishers appear on the title-pages and a few Catholic 
symbols in place of a printer's mark to give the appear- 
ance of a Continental-printed Catholic book, together with 
such misleading phrases as Permissu Superiorum. As 
Preston's views agreed quite closely with those of King 
James--so well indeed that its author gained favor with 
the king--James was anxious to have his books also read 
by English Catholics. He naturally desired, therefore, to 
have them mistaken for books printed by Catholic printers 
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on the Continent. No one was better equipped to carry on 
this deception than was one of the partners of the large 
King's Printing Office. The fact that ten of Preston's trea- 
tises were published in this surreptitious manner over a 
period of eight years and that another edition of one of 
them was thus published in 1633, in the reign of Charles 
I, who was as desirous as was his father to uphold the 
rights of kings, argues that the propaganda device was 
successful. 

THE CASE OF THE SMUGGLED ENGLISH BIBLES 

Just as the English printers of certain Catholic books 
tried to make them pass as having been printed on the 
continent, the continental printers of certain English books, 
especially Bibles, endeavoured for similar reasons to make 
them appear to have been printed in England. 

For nearly forty years, from 1576 to 1615, the Puritan 
Geneva Bible was the most read version in England. Its 
Calvinistic notes and its opposition to James's favorite 
doctrine of the divine right of kings impelled the king to 
have an unannotated Bible, the King James Version, trans- 
lated and published in 1611. The story accepted during the 
eighteenth century and the early nineteenth century and 
one still frequently repeated was that all English Protes- 
tants at once saw the superiority of the "Authorized" Ver- 
sion and preferred it to any other Bible. At length, how- 
ever, the cataloguers of Bibles noted that Robert Barker, 
the King's Printer, continued printing the Geneva Bible 
until 1615, and then suddenly stopped printing it, although 
up to this time he was publishing several Geneva Bibles 
each year. And historians pointed out that Archbishop 
Laud on trial for his life in 1644 was accused of stopping 
the printing of the Geneva Bible, a charge which he de- 
nied and explained that the King's Printer ceased printing 
it out of deference to the king's wishes but by inference 
admitting that there was a continued demand for the Ge- 
neva Bible. 21 

Bibliographers later noted that there were seven quar- 
to editions of the Geneva Bible with title-pages so much 
alike that casual observers would consider them all of the 
same edition. Each of these title pages bore the date 1599 
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and the statement that the Bible was printed in London by 
the Deputies of Christopher Barker, Robert's father, who 
was Queen's Printer. He died in 1599. Each of these title- 
pages was enclosed in a border much like one used in Bar- 
ker's deputies’ 1599 edition but differing from it slightly. 

Then they discovered that some copies of one of these 
"1599" editions differed from the others. They had a colo- 
phon stating that the Bible was printed at Amsterdam for 
Thomas Crafoorth by John Frederick Stam in 1633. 

The mystery was quickly solved. Robert Barker stopped 
printing the Geneva Bible at the request of the King or of 
the Archbishop. But the Puritans still desired copies of 
the Puritan Geneva Bible; and Stam, who was on close 
terms with them--he printed works of William Prynne 
and of other enthusiastic English Puritans--decided to 
print Geneva Bibles. 

He probably printed--so the evidence of the ornamental 
initials indicates--six editions, all about the year 1633. 
And, as he was not bound by English regulations, he appears 
to have printed enormous editions and much to the detri- 
ment of the King's Printer, whose business he hurt con- 
siderably, he had them smuggled into England with the as- 
Sistance of some enthusiastic Puritans. 

Stam and Crafoorth realized that the customs officials 
and other king's officers, spurred on the Barker, would 
search hard for these smuggled Bibles; so to avoid detec- 
tion Stam dated these Bibles ''1599" and put on the title- 
page the name of the former Queen's Printer. And to make 
the illusion as complete as possible he had a title-page 
border copied from that of Barker's Bible for use in these. 
And the notes of these misdated Bibles, though old, served 
as effective propaganda against Charles for they taught 
that Parliament might by the law of God depose a king. 

The fact that a demand for the Geneva Bible persisted 
so long after 1611 gives us reason to question whether the 
King James's Bible would have won out against the Geneva 
Version, on its own great merits. It won, not in open com- 
petition, but with the English printers forbidden to print 
the Geneva Bible which many, possibly most, Englishmen 
in the 1610's and 1620's preferred to read. 
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These examples are but a few of many possible in- 
stances of how by studying the evidence left unwittingly 
by the printer on his book we can find the real facts re- 
garding the book which he himself attempted to hide. They 
serve to show also that of books studied without the help 
of bibliographical knowledge--although the poet prefaces 
his statement with his well known disclaimer, "Tell me 
not in mournful numbers, ''--nevertheless in a number of 
cases truly, "Things are not what they seem." 3 
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IV 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AND THE TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT 


In the three previous chapters we have seen that analy- 
tical bibliography is of value to the student of history and 
literature, because it enables him to study the methods of 
producing the physical book. This study is practically 
comprehended in the history of printing which may be 
termed the basic study of bibliography. A knowledge of 
the history of printing, we have seen, enables the student 
to test the authenticity of the printed documents with which 
he works, to fix the dates and the places of printing, and to 
determine other details of the origin of each book. This 
knowledge, in turn, enables him more correctly and more 
fully to interpret the book or other printed documents, even 
when the author desired to mislead the reader by making 
the book appear as having been printed earlier or later 
than it was actually printed. 

Let us now see how this knowledge, based upon the facts 
of the history of printing enables us to attack the problem 
of the transmission of the text. This--often called the cul- 
minating task of bibliography--combines the older disci- 
pline of textual criticism with the newer one of analytical 
bibliography. The bibliographer's part may be said to be 
roughly to start with that printed text which is the closest, 
as far as can be determined, to the author's manuscript 
and by a study of that printed text to remove from it those 
changes which the compositors and others have introduced 
into it. The result sought is the closest possible approxi- 
mation of the author's manuscript. 

The first step then is to select the printed text closest 
to the author's manuscript. It is fairly obvious, that in 
preceding centuries, just as today, a book printed with the 
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consent of its author in a regular legal manner was apt 
to appear bearing the name of its printer and publisher 
--at least, with the name of the publisher--and with the 
date. The lack of a full imprint then, may well arouse our 
suspicions--which may of course prove baseless--that 
the book was published without the consent of its author. 

Such a book is likely to be printed, not from a manu- 
script prepared as copy by the author, but from notes-- 
which in case of an orally delivered work, such as a ser- 
mon, may have been obtained by short-hand. Or it may 
have been set up from a still unfinished manuscript which 
the author was circulating among his friends in order to 
obtain their advice and suggestions concerning it. The 
book, again, may have been printed from a manuscript 
which the author had decided not to publish at all, or from 
a manuscript prepared by another person but embodying 
the general ideas of the author to whom the book was at- 
tributed. Finally, the manuscript may have been an attempt 
to capitalize upon the reputation of an author by ascribing 
to him a work with which he had no connection. 

Even when, as seldom happened, a surreptitiously-ob- 
tained manuscript was one actually prepared by its author 
for printing, a book printed from it may not have been whol- 
ly trustworthy. The author could not have read the proof, 
which in the better shops he was normally given an oppor- 
tunity of doing, though not all authors availed themselves 
of this privilege. And some authors did not stop their com- 
position with the final manuscript. Martin Luther, for ex- 
ample, in a tirade against the printers who were pirating 
his books, protests: 


In correcting the proofs I often find it neces- 
sary to alter what I have overlooked or stated 
erroneously in my manuscript, so that the copy 
of my manuscript is not to be trusted. 


Working on the assumption that the absence of a full 
imprint indicated that there was something surreptitious 
about the publication of a play, Alfred W. Pollard25 exam- 
ined the quartos of those plays of Shakespeare which had 
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abbreviated imprints. He found that they almost all hada 
number of qualities in common. First of all, they were ei- 
ther not entered for copyright in the hall-book or register 
of the Stationers' Company or were entered in a manner 
which suggests irregularity. Again their texts appeared 
defective: prose was frequently printed as verse and verse 
as prose. Long descriptive stage directions were used to 
summarize missing portions of the dialogue. Speeches 
were sometimes misplaced and often garbled. Sometimes 
one or more characters, however, would have their speech- 
es in a much better condition than those of the other char- 
acters of the play, and the usually accepted theory in re- 
gard to those plays which have such speeches, is that the 
copy was built upon the players’ parts of one or more ac- 
tors, plus their memories of their own and of the other 
players' speeches. 

Those play-pamphlets which have irregularities in their 
registration, short imprints and peculiarities of their text 
pointing to surreptitiously obtained manuscript copy are 
usually known as "bad quartos.'' The editor seldom gives 
much weight to their readings. 

Any early study of the bad quartos of Shakespeare was 
complicated by the fact that there were certain quartos 
copied from perfectly good quartos which had short im- 
prints and were seemingly not covered by an entry in the 
Register of the Stationers' Company. These quartos are 
the subjects of 

THE CASE OF THE 1619 SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS 

This case began when in about 1903 a consignment of 
early books from Germany arrived at the British Museum. 
Among them was a volume--now at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library--stamped on the cover with the name of Edward 
Gwynne, a well known seventeenth century collector, which 
contained nine quarto plays either by Shakespeare or as- 
cribed to him: 


The Whole Contention Between the Two Famous Houses, 
Lancaster and York 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 
The First Part of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle 
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The Merchant of Venice 


Henry V 

King Lear 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
A Yorkshire Tragedy 


This was in several respects a remarkable collection 
of quartos. Not one of them was a first edition. All had 
short imprints, as short or shorter than those found in any 
of the bad quartos: five were simply "Printed for T. P.", 
(the initials of the publisher, Thomas Pavier); two were 
"Printed for James Roberts", (of these one had the initial 
"I" instead of 'JJames"); one, ''Printed for Nathaniel But- 
ter"; and one, ''Printed for Arthur Johnson". One quarto 
was undated, but the remaining eight were dated; three: 
1600; two: 1608; and three: 1619. These dates were re- 
markable, because with the exception of the three editions 
dated 1619, all the eight dated quartos but one bore the 
same date as a quarto of the same play which had a full 
imprint. The single exception, Henry V, was printed from 
a copy of the first of two 1600 quartos but was dated 1608. 

Two of these quartos are linked by their signatures: 
The Whole Contention, which is undated, has a series of 
signatures which is continued by those of Pericles which 
is dated, on its title-page, 1619. This title-page was print- 
ed on an unsigned single sheet. 

That a collection of quartos of such a uniform nature 
should be bound up together in a volume was remarkable. 
But a little investigation proved that several other such 
volumes containing a similar collection of the same plays 
existed either at the time or in the recent past; some of 
these volumes, however, had been broken up and the quar- 
tos had been sold separately. Pollard attempted to account 
for these volumes by a theory that these quartos were part 
of a remainder stock which it was determined to dispose 
of in anticipation of the publication of the First Folio in 
1623. He published these facts and the explanation by which 
he strove to account for them in an article, "Shakespeare 
in the Remainder Market" in the June 2nd, 1906 issue of 
The Academy (XX, 528-29). 
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This article came to the attention of W. W. Greg who ex- 
amined the evidence and so thoroughly convinced Pollard 
of the inadequacy of the theory that he later said of his own 
hypothesis: 


Since the theory that rocks were created with 
ready-made fossils in them in order to tempt proud 
geologists to unbelief, so staggering a proposition 
has hardly been set forth. 


Greg showed, first of all, that, although the quartos var- 
ied in the dates on their title-pages from 1600 to 1619, the 
Same water-marks reappear in their paper--a most un- 
likely occurrence in pamphlets printed nineteen years 
apart. The same types also were used to print all these 
quartos, despite the nearly score of years that separated 
the dates appearing on their title-pages. The title-pages, 
though they had on them names of other printers, bore two 
printers marks formerly owned by James Roberts but 
which were in 1619 owned by William Jaggard, who after- 
wards printed the First Folio. Greg concluded, therefore, 
quite correctly, that these quartos were all printed by Jag- 
gard in 1619 for Thomas Pavier whose initials appear on 
four of the nine title-pages. 

Pollard, as we see, was convinced by Greg's explana- 
tion. And today any bibliographer would realize the cogen- 
cy of Greg's argument without further proof. 

But there were two men who were not convinced. The 
book collector, Alfred H. Huth, and the biographer of Shake- 
speare, Sir Sidney Lee, who united to defend Pollard's first 
theory against Greg and Pollard. Huth and Lee based their 
argument upon the supposed axiom that the evidence of the 
title-page was of prime authority. If the same paper and 
type were used throughout the nine quartos, then, they main- 
tained, it merely showed that these lots of paper and these 
types were used for nineteen years. | 

They were no doubt sincere but at the same time, both 
Huth and Lee were emotionally conditioned against Pollard 
and Greg's explanation. Huth owned some of these quartos 
and he did not want to be convinced that his quartos were 
later and of less value than he had believed them to be. And 
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Lee had selected for the Shakespeare's Birthplace mu- 
seum at Stratford, quartos, among which were some of 
those which Greg contended were of 1619, and he had de- 
scribed them in a pamphlet published in 1908. He was 
naturally reluctant to admit that they were later than he 
had stated them to be. This was especially true after the 
Shakespearean bibliographer, William Jaggard of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, began to blame Lee for his selection of the 
quartos, although when Lee had selected them, no one, with 
the exception of Greg, could have known that the dates 1600 
and 1608 were not correct ones--least of all the future 
Captain Jaggard. 

Huth and Lee defended, then, the theory that, despite 
their uniformity in type and paper, the quartos dated 1600, 
1608, and 1619 were all printed in these years. Much of 
their reasoning was specious; it was based upon miscon- 
ceptions as to printing practices. But many people also 
held these misconceptions and they accepted the argu- 
ments of Huth and Lee which were based upon them. 

The controversy of Greg and Pollard versus Huth and 
Lee went around and around inconclusively. A clear sim- 
ple demonstration was needed to bring it to a close. Wil- 
liam J. Neidig, an instructor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and a graduate student at the University of Chicago 
had been interested both in printing and in photography. 
Professor John M. Manly, head of the English Department 
of the University of Chicago, brought the controversy to 
his attention and together they worked out an experiment. 
Had the printer used the same lower portion of the title- 
page for successive quartos? If he had, this type might be 
changed as little as possible and the printer's mark on 
eight of the nine title-pages might remain in the same po- 
sition. 

Neidig obtained some extremely accurate photographs 
of the title-pages of the quartos under consideration. These 
he blocked off and showed that in eight of the nine quartos 
the type and the printer's mark was in the same position 
in one title-page after another. These measurements cer- 
tainly seemed to prove that the lower portions of these 
title-pages had been printed from the same settings of types. 
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But Neidig went further. He made composite photo- 
graphs of these title-pages. The printer's marks each 
showed in the composite photographs to be one upon the 
other; the type in the imprints proved to be exactly in the 
same positions except for slight successive changes. It 
was highly unlikely that a printer would keep the same 
paper for nineteen years to print Shakespeare quartos. It 
was even more unlikely that he would keep type unused 
and unworn, so that he might employ it exclusively to print 
these same quartos. But it was impossible that he would 
keep type locked up in a chase for nineteen years so that 
he might use it to print in 1600, then in 1608, and still later 
in 1619, the lower portions of title-pages of plays by the 
same author. 

Neidig's demonstration which he published in 1910 in 
Modern Philology*! and in more popular form in The Cen- 
tury Magazine was overwhelming. It convinced all ex- 
cept two men. They were--Alfred Henry Huth and Sir Sid- 
ney Lee. 

Huth, to be sure, may not have seen Neidig's article-- 
it was published in the same month in which he died. But 
at any rate, the auction catalogue of his library issued two 
years later still asserted that these 1619 quartos were 
printed in the years borne on their title-pages. 29 Lee had 
many years to consider the matter. But in 1923, in his 
Life of Shakespeare, he merely described the 1619 quartos 
as "suspected", and described the results of Greg and Pol- 
lard's demonstration in such terms as "it is alleged. "' He 
did not mention Neidig. 39 

Greg and Neidig established among other things the 
priority of edition of the quartos of The Merchant of Venice 
and Midsummer Nights Dream. It had been generally ac- 
cepted that of the two quartos of The Merchant of Venice 
bearing the date 1600, the quarto published by Hayes was 
but a corrected reprint of the quarto which bore the name 
of Roberts on its title-page. 31 The discovery that the lat- 
ter quarto was printed nineteen years later than was the 
Hayes edition proved that the Roberts quarto was but a 
copy of the Hayes quarto. Although of the two quartos dated 
1600 of Midsummer Night's Dream, the Fisher quarto was 
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generally considered the first edition and the Roberts, the 
second, the authority of Halliwell- Phillips who believed 
their order should be reversed, created some uncertain- 
ty. 32 The discovery that the Roberts quarto was really 
printed in 1619 removed all doubt that the Fisher quarto 
was the first edition. 

Jaggard of London no doubt predated five of these quar- 
tos and placed the name of James Roberts, his predecessor 
in his shop who had long retired from business, on the ti- 
tle-pages of two of them in order to get around the oppo- 
sition of Shakespeare's old company, the King's Players, 
to the printing or even to the reprinting, of their plays-- 
an opposition which they could make effective because of 
their influence with the Lord Chamberlain. But why did 
he date three of them ''1619"? 

The usually accepted theory is that Jaggard intended to 
issue in quarto a volume of Shakespeare's plays without 
the consent of the players and these quartos were connect- 
ed with the First Folio of Shakespeare which Jaggard was 
actually printing by 1621. Of this theory I am sceptical, 
but my own reconstruction of the incident is too lengthy 
to present here. 33 Neidig and Greg by their dating of the 
quartos of 1619 removed them from the quartos which 
needed to be considered along with the bad quartos. Their 
imprints at least, are explained. 

The unusual typographical make-up of the First Folio 
was pointed out by Sir Sidney Lee in 1902. Lee, however, 
had a strange conception of the history of printing and its 
processes. He picked indiscriminately practices of the 
fifteenth to the twentieth centuries to explain the printing 
of this seventeenth century book. And although Lee pointed 
out many irregularities in the volume in his introduction 
to his Facsimile of the First Folio (Oxford, 1902) and his 
Census of Extant Copies, (Oxford, 1902), his own explana- 
tions of them were almost always wrong. Many of Lee's 
errors were corrected by A. W. Pollard in 1909 whose 
Shakespeare Folios and Quartos constituted the jumping 
off point of my work. I received advice from Neidig who 
was often in the reading room of the Newberry Library 
and more assistance from Greg--now Sir Walter Greg-- 
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who read the manuscript of my study and gave me much 
help. 
THE CASE OF THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE 

I started my study of the typography of the First Folio 
of Shakespeare in 1923--the year of the 300th anniversary 
of the publication of the volume--at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor John M. Manly. I published several articles upon 
it and finally, in 1932, a book entitled The Printing of the 
First Folio of Shakespeare. The discoveries in this study 
may have some interest to the reader and they will illus- 
trate the value of a typographical study on an individual 
book in solving the textual and even the literary problems 
connected with it. 

I first noticed that the headings of Act I, scene I, of the 
plays of the First Folio fell into certain consecutive ser- 
ies, each closely resembling the others. The types, furni- 
ture, and rules, then, after printing the heading Actus Pri- 
mus, Scaena Prima, at the top of the first page of a play 
in the series, it was easy to see, were lifted out of the 
forme and were normally used in printing the upper por- 
tion of the first page of the next play. This was a simple 
adaptation of the labor-saving device which Jaggard had 
used in printing the title-page of the 1619 quartos. 

This discovery I soon exploited. Sir Mark Hunter had 
recently argued that the appearance of such a heading on 
the first page of each play in the First Folio was evidence 
that the plays of Shakespeare were divided into acts and 
scenes in the manuscript, although Jaggard and his work- 
men sometimes failed to put them into the printed copy. 

A demonstration that this heading was put at the beginning 
of each play mechanically as pant of its layout destroyed 
the validity of this argument. 4 And it may serve as an 
example of the value of bibliography in giving a simple 
typographical explanation of a phenomenon which a liter- 
ary critic might otherwise have used to bolster up a favor- 
ite but erroneous theory. 

Again, I found that the other acts and scenes in the First 
Folio also were frequently printed by lifting the types, 
which printed the headings in an act of a play into the 
formes which were about to print part of another act. 3 
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Meanwhile, I had been looking at the folio volumes pub- 
lished by Jaggard in 1622 and 1623--Augustine Vincent, 
A Discoverie of Errours in the First Edition of the Cata- 
logue of Nobility Published by Ralph Brooke, (1622); Favyn, 
Theatre of Honor, (1623); and Shakespeare, Comedies, His- 
tories and Trage Tragedies s (1623). In all three, I noticed a large 
tail-piece showing a satyr holding a pair of cornucopiae. 
Some of the tail-pieces of each of these three books had a 
break in them and this defect was distributed in an unex- 
pected fashion. This may easily be seen by this table: 


Vincent, Discoverie Favyn, Theatre Shakespeare, 
Comedies, etc. 

Title-page 
dated. 1622 1623 1623 
Entered in 
the Station- 
ers' Reg- October 29,1621 October 23, November 8, 
ister 1623 1623 
Tailpieces 
without the 
break 1 2 7 
Tailpieces 
with the 
break 1 4 17 


Obviously in all three of these books printed by William 
Jaggard every impression made before this tailpiece was 
broken occurred before every impression made after this 
tailpiece was broken. Therefore, part of each book was 
printed before and part after a portion of each other book. 
Consequently, one third of the First Folio was printed be- 
fore parts of the two books which were published months 
before it. Knowing these facts, it was not difficult to deter- 
mine the exact place in which the interruption in the print- 
ing of the First Folio occurred: in Richard II, page 25 of 
the Histories was not printed until months after page 24. 

The preface to Vincent's Discoverie and an article by 
Professor F. P. Wilson 3 provided the material to recon- 
struct what had happened: 
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In 1621, Jaggard began printing the First Folio and 
Favyn's Theatre of Honour. In Bill's London edition of 
the Frankfurt Mess-Katalog he advertised both books to 
be ready for sale by October 1622. But soon he received 
some irritating news. 

In 1619, he had printed for the York Herald, Ralph 


Brooke, The Catalogue and Succession of Kings, Princes, 
Marquesses, Earls and Viscounts of this Realm. Brooke, 


a man of small learning but of great pretensions thereunto 
both irritated many scholars and gave them ample oppor- 
tunity to expose his errors. To escape their censures he 
decided to print a corrected edition of his book and to 
blame the errors of the first edition upon the printer. Au- 
gustine Vincent, a member of the College of Heralds, came 
to Jaggard and offered to prepare a series of notes to be 
printed along with a reprint of Brooke's first edition to 
show that Brooke and not Jaggard was responsible for the 
many errors of the first edition Catalogue. 

In order to get Vincent's answer to Brooke finished 
when it would still be timely, Jaggard stopped work on both 
Favyn and Shakespeare, so that he could devote the entire 
resources of his shop to the completion of Vincent's Dis- 
coverie. As a result, the First Folio was published over 
a year after its announced date. This interruption of about 
sixteen months in the printing of the First Folio endangered 
the appearance of half of Shakespeare's plays, for Jaggard 
was then ill and died late in 1623 just before the comple- 
tion of the First Folio. Had work on the Folio not been re- 
sumed, Shakespeare might well have never been regarded 
as the great poet of the English-speaking peoples. For- 
tunately, despite all these hazards, Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies was completed, and was published 
late in 1623. 

As soon as it was shown by bibliographical evidence 
that the printing of the First Folio was begun in 1621, the 
stage historian found the fact significant. Sir Edmund 
Chambers examined the list of actors of Shakespeare's 
plays printed in the First Folio and found that it was drawn 
up in 1621. 38 And the knowledge that the Comedies were 
printed in 1621 and the Tragedies in 1623 gives the textual 
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critic a more definite task when he attempts to reconstruct 
the manuscripts from which a comedy or a tragedy was 
printed. 

Going back again to the First Folio, I found that the run- 
ning titles of the volume were printed by the use of the 
labor-saving device widely used in printing Elizabethan 
books39 (but until then unsuspected). 49 Not only were the 
same settings of type and the same rules used repeatedly 
to print the running titles of a play, but usually with a min- 
imum of change the type for the headlines of one play was 
used to print the running titles of the next play. And as 
the changes in the running titles were made in the order 
in which they were printed and not in the order of the 
leaves as they now stand in the volume, these headlines 
were of considerable help in determining in what order 
the leaves of the volume were printed. These running tit- 
les and the rules usually printed with them were shown to 
identify skeleton formes and to reveal the number of cha- 
ses used in printing an early book, which helped to deter- 
mine the number of presses used in its printing. Biblio- 
graphers soon realized their value as evidence and speedily 
began to make wide use of them. 41 

The First Folio had been thought to be carelessly ar- 
ranged. But with the aid of these newly discovered facts 
about the methods employed in Jaggard's shop, the history 
of the printing of the volume could be reconstructed. The 
irregularities in the course of the printing of the First 
Folio were then explained: Jaggard had difficulties with 
certain other stationers who owned the copy-rights tosome 
of Shakespeare's plays. He was forced to interrupt the 
normal course of printing of the volume and to leave room 
for these plays while he was attempting to obtain permis- 
sion to include them in the volume. He was of course not 
always able to calculate the exact number of leaves which 
the omitted plays would occupy, so irregularities in signa- 
tures and pagination were inevitable. 

These facts concerning copyright difficulties brought 
out by typographical evidence are of value to the textual 
critic and the stage historian. 

Another discovery--and the one which may well prove 
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to be the most important in the whole study--I blundered 
upon almost by accident. 

Mr. Thomas Satchell, in Japan right after the first 
World War, studied the First Folio version of Macbeth 
and discovered that orthographically the play fell into two 
parts. In the first part the spelling "doe" and "goe" was 
used; in the second ''do" and ''go"', Satchell was uncertain 
whether two of Jaggard's compositors were at work on 
the play or whether two copyists had transcribed the man- 
uscript from which it was set up. 42 

This question was easily settled. The Folio version of 
Richard II was set up from the Fourth Quarto (1615) of the 
play. A collation of the two versions left no doubt that this 
part of the First Folio was set up by two compositors who 
each regularly spelled a number of common words in a 
distinctive way. Using these words as tests, it was pos- 
sible to assign many pages of the First Folio to the com- 
positors that set them up, and a study of the habits of the 
individual compositor enables the textual critic to approach 
the problem of restoring the text--of getting back to the 
manuscript copies from which various plays were set-- 
much more intelligently. 43 Naturally, if we find that we 
are dealing with an accurate compositor who is working 
along with a careless one we would be very loath to change 
any of the copy set up by the careful compositor, but quite 
willing to correct that set up by the one known to be care- 
less. 

This differentiation between compositors has been used 
repeatedly during the last twenty years with good results.44,44a 
Professor Fredson Bowers of the University of Virginia 
has tried another approach to the problem. As far back 
as records are available, each compositor seems to have 
owned his own composing stick. This being the case, Bow- 
ers argues, we should expect the measure of a column set 
up by one compositor to differ from that set up by another 
compositor. Bowers has produced some instances in which 
this method seems to work in distinguishing between com- 
positors, 45 Perhaps it will work in many cases. And, as 
the difficulty of differentiating between compositors by 
Spellings is enormous, this method, based upon printing 
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practices, even if only partially successful, may prove of 
great help. Once we find where one compositor's work 
ends and another's begins, it is relatively easy to discov- 
er how they differ from each other in spelling, punctuation 
and other habits. 

Out of our knowledge of another printing practice has 
come another procedure of textual criticism. In the days 
of the hand press, after a forme of type was set up, it was 
locked up into the chase and a proof was taken. This proof 
was read either by the proof-reader, or by the author--if 
he were available. In a piece of printing of importance-- 
such as the Bible, or a royal proclamation, or a book by 
James [--nothing would be run off until the proof was read 
and the forme was corrected. But with lesser works, the 
printer was less careful. The pressmen were paid by a 
piece-work rate and they did not want to waste their time 
standing idle. They, therefore, continued printing sheets 
from the uncorrected forme until the proof could be read. 
Then they stopped, unlocked the forme, corrected it, locked 
the forme up again and proceeded with the printing. Im- 
pressions from both the uncorrected and corrected states 
of the forme were laid upon the same pile of sheets. 

Naturally we desire to know when editing a work what 
the uncorrected as well as the corrected formes read. If 
the First Folio is a fair criterion, the proof-reader read 
the proof without comparing it with the original copy. 
Therefore, although he could be relied upon to correct ob- 
vious faults of punctuation or spelling, he was apt to intro- 
duce more serious faults by misunderstanding what was 
in the proof and making the author's ideas conform to his 
own. Editors, therefore, try to compare copies, to find, if 
they can, how the compositor who had the manuscript of 
the work before him, set it up. To perform this task well, 
editors should collate all--or at least a great number--of 
the available copies of an early printed text. 

Henry Clay Folger, the founder of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, realized the value of collating the copies 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare to obtain the readings 
of the uncorrected formes in order to compare them with 
the corrected ones. Toward this end, he collected a large 
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number of copies--seventy-nine First Folios, plus enough 
fragments to equal five more. But here the great number 
of copies presented a difficulty: to collate this vast amount 
of material, the equivalent of eighty-four copies, by tradi- 
tional methods would take by my reckoning--usually re- 
garded as high--eighty years of skilled manpower. Even 
the most sanguine calculation would make it amount to 
thirty years of unremitting toil. 

In 1933, I attempted to find an optical instrument which 
would superimpose the image of a page of the Folio in one 
copy upon the same page in another copy. I actually found 
two. One of them, however, caused intense pain in the eyes 
of the collator after a few minutes of use. The other re- 
quired so much illumination on the pages that its use was 
accompanied with heat so intense that no librarian would 
allow an expensive book to be subjected to it. 

Eight years later I mentioned my scheme to Dr. Charl- 
ton Hinman, then a fellow of the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary. He became interested in it, and after service in the 
U.S. Navy returned with an improved knowledge of physics, 
and produced for the purpose a series of machines. 40 The 
present one, the Hinman Collator, works so nearly perfect- 
ly that with it the superimposed images of the two copies 
needs but to be glanced at. Where both copies are identi- 
cal the page seems to be still; where they differ the vary- 
ing letters jump up and down calling attention to themselves 
and inviting the collator to record them. In one ordinary 
day Dr. Hinman can collate one hundred and fifty pages by 
this method--as much as the fastest human collator, work- 
ing by traditional methods, could do in an entire month-- 
and with far greater accuracy. With good luck within two 
years the variant readings of the First Folio will be as- 
certained and interpreted and new and important data will 
be given to the Shakespearean editor. The invention of the 
Hinman Collator may mark the beginning of the use in bib- 
liography of machines and instruments which will perform 
many of the tasks now performed slowly and ineffectively 
by the human eye. 

It is discoveries such as this upon which the bibliograph- 
ical method of textual criticism is founded. Let us see how 
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the bibliographical method differs from the older methods. 
It is probably easiest if we begin with the practices of the 
early editors of Shakespeare. Rowe, the first of them, be- 
gan by taking the worst text available, the Fourth Folio of 
1685, as the basis of his text. When he found a reading 
which was faulty, or one which he could not understand, he 
emended it almost entirely by conjecture. The methods of 
Rowe were quickly improved upon. Soon editors saw that 
the First Folio of 1623 must have an authority that the la- 
ter Folios could not possess. Yet they adopted readings 
from the later folios when these suited them, even though 
they might have no more authority than a printer's or 
proof-reader's misunderstanding of an obsolete word and 
his consequent substitution for it of a word or expression 
familiar to him. 

An excellent example of this older method of editing is 
the case of Shakespeare's Hamlet. It appeared in a pirated 
quarto in 1603, probably based on a player's memory and 
possibly on his player's part. Possibly even his memory 
was based on a shortened version. 

This bad quarto was replaced by a good text, the Sec- 
ond Quarto, published in 1604; some title pages of this edi- 
tion were dated 1605. This was of a long version probably 
intended for performance at Court. It was reprinted in 1611. 

Hamlet was a popular play and it continued on the stage. 
Shakespeare was compelled to shorten it for popular per- 
formance. He curtailed some of the psychological passages 
so greatly loved by later students, but he improved a num- 
ber of the passages making many points clearer and more 
effective. This public stage version was sent by the King’s 
Players to Jaggard's printing office and it became the First 
Folio text. 

The eighteenth century editors began with the Folio ver- 
sion, but gradually added more and more lines to the text 
from the Second Quarto. The result of this procedure is 
that the standard text, such as is represented by the Globe 
Shakespeare, is a composite text made up from the Second 
Quarto and the First Folio versions. And it is a text of 
which we can say with certainty: Shakespeare never wrote 
it! 
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The editor today first studies all the texts to try to de- 
termine which one lies the closest to the manuscript of 
the author. Then, after finding this in manuscript or ina 
printed edition, he adheres to it unless there is some good 
reason to do otherwise--for instance, a missing leaf in the 
unique copy of the best edition. 

If, as is usually the case, a printed text is of surviving 
texts the one closest to the author's original manuscript, 
the editor studies this edition and in particular its print- 
ing. By comparing copies he tries to find what the com- 
positor set up before the proof-reader marked in his cor- 
rections. Were, he asks, these changes real corrections 
or conjectures? He studies the habits of the compositors. 
Were they given to modernizing words which they thought 
difficult to understand? Did they have trouble in reading 
their copy? Can an error they made at one place explain 
an error which they made at another place? Such is, speak- 
ing broadly, the procedure of the textual critic who seeks 
through his knowledge of the printing process to get back 
to the manuscript from which the printed text was set up 
and thus get as closely as he can to the author's original 
manuscript. The editor following the bibliographical meth- 
od does not go from edition to edition selecting readings 
which he considers superior, seeking to make the piece 
that he is editing aesthetically beautiful and never does 
he usurp the function of the author. For example, Rowe 
(who was followed by Pope) found in Troilus and Cressida 
Hector quoting Aristotle (II, ii, 166). But he remembered 
that Aristotle lived some centuries after the Trojan War; 
so he changed "Aristotle" to "graver sages". But an edi- 
tor following the bibliographical method is content to try 
to determine as nearly as he can what the author wrote; 
he never tries to substitute something better for it}47 

Needless to say one of the most important tasks of the 
editor is to determine what early edition of a work is 
most nearly representative of what the author actually 
wrote. To do this, he needs to examine all the editions pub- 
lished in or near the author's life-time or any that could 
have been printed from papers of the author preserved 
after his death. And here we have completed a full circle 
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for we find that a knowledge of analytical bibliography 
can help the compiler of an enumerative bibliography and 
it can help the user of such a bibliography intelligently to 
use it. 

When there is but one edition of a book published in a 
year, there is normally no problem at all in distinguishing 
between the editions provided all the editions are dated. 
But sometimes there will be two or more editions printed 
in the same year by the same printer and for the same pub- 
lisher. Libraries do not like to spend their money on dup- 
licates, so when they are offered a copy of a book which 
was printed in the same year as an edition of the book 
which they already have, and is of the same format, their 
acquisitions department is apt to conclude that they are 
offered a duplicate. Consequently there is a good chance 
that the two copies of the same year will escape being com- 
pared and of proving to be different editions. Often the ti- 
tle-page of one edition was copied with great exactness 
from that of the preceding edition; it was easier by this 
means to get the title-page centered and balanced. Asa 
result, a transcription of the title-page of one edition may 
only reinforce the incorrect conclusion that it was identi- 
cal with a similar but quite different edition. 

If an early book is examined and described from the 
standpoint of its printer, however, there are apt to be easi- 
ly discerned differences. The printer, if efficient, was con- 
stantly on the look-out for ways of saving costs on each 
edition of the book--of eliminating unnecessary blank 
leaves, of making the printing of the book more regular so 
that the material could be placed on the press and run off 
with the minimum amount of trouble. Hardly would an edi- 
tion of a book of any size be reprinted by a good printer 
but he would find further ways of economizing on costs 
without lessening the attractiveness of the book to the book- 
seller and reader. The record of the printer's progress 
in this direction shows up in the collation of the book by 
signatures. The signatures, signed by the letters of the 
alphabet, were primarily for the binder, so that he might 
know how the leaves of the book (folded once for a folio, 
twice for a quarto, thrice for an octavo, etc. ) were to be 
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arranged in the bound volume. Also the signatures enabled 
the printer's warehouse-keeper to deliver to the purchaser 
the sheets of a complete book. 

These signatures tended to crates sli ae with reiun 
edition of a book. A book signed A2 , B-Y%, with Aland 
72 blank, might well be a first edition and ae copy of 
the same date signed A-Y* with no blanks mentioned, might 
well describe a reprint of the first. At least, it would bea 
different edition. 

Conversely, if several copies were described as editions 
but appeared to be without any simplification of the series 
of signatures, one may well under some circumstances 
suspect that the editions named on the title-pages were 
not editions at all. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies it was quite common for dramatists, when they were 
having their plays printed, to instruct their printers toadd 
to the title-pages of each play at regular intervals "second 
edition", "third edition" and so forth. Such tricks no doubt 
made possible purchasers conclude that the play was pop- 
ular. They may even have induced them to buy copies. And 
they certainly have led literary students to wonder how 
plays which had failed on the stage could be such successes 
when they were put before the reading public] 

Again, a collation of a book from the standpoint of the 
printer can reveal details which the student may well want 
further to investigate. He is studying, for example, a book 
and he finds that his copy has a number of cancels--that 
is, leaves cut out of the book and other later-printedleaves 
pasted in. Why, he may ask, were these leaves cancelled? 
Were there griévous errors in printing? Or did the author 
make a statement which so offended some one in authority 
that he was compelled to withdraw it? The student, then, 
would probably seek copies which had these leaves uncan- 
celled so that he might examine the original leaves to note 
the difference between them. 49 

A study in analytical bibliography, even an elementary 
one, will enable the student of literature and history to 
read with understanding the collations of books by signa- 
tures. 

It is, I believe, the duty of those who make the collations 
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to remember that they are not always going to be read by 
experts. They should avoid in my opinion, all forms of 
"bibliographical shorthand" but should continue to use the 
familiar formulae, readily understood by the intelligent 
non-expert as well as by the professional bibliographer. 

Let me now sum up: I believe that analytical biblio- 
graphy can help the student of literature and of history to 
test the validity of his printed documents and to make a 
correct interpretation of them. It can enable him to do 
this in spite of the forger and the sophisticator who some- 
times desire to make the user think the origin of a docu- 
ment was different as to place or date than it actually was. 
It can aid the editor or the critic of the text of an author 
in his endeavor to restore the original words and thoughts 
of an author. And it can aid in the meaningful description 
of early books and can make those descriptions significant 
to those who use them. 

Thus far, I have attempted to show that bibliography is 
an aid to the student of literature and history--one which 
he cannot safely be without. But I have hardly written a 
word about how this student can acquire a knowledge of 
bibliography. This he may acquire with surprising ease 
if he will peruse a book which though it is more than a 
_ quarter of a century old, is still unrivalled: R. B. McKer- 
row, Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927--a lucid guide to an art 
and a science, to a subject which I have tried to show is 
not void of its fascinating aspects. 
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